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UNITED  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1959 


CORN 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms 

ALL  WHEAT 


Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms  (old  crop) 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production  (old  crop) 

ALL  SPRING  V/HEAT 
Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production  (old  crop) 

DURUM  V/HEAT 


Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production  (old  crop) 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT 
Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production  (old  crop) 

OATS 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms  (old  crop) 

SOYBEANS 

Acreage  grown  alone 
Acreage  for  beans 
Stocks  on  farms 


84,  387,  000 
50.  1 

4,  224,450,  000 
1,  115,  366,  000 

53,  217,  000 
21.  7 

1,  155,  132,  000 
114,  908,  000 

40,  552,  000 
23.0 
932,  878,  000 

12,665,000 
17.5 
222, 254, 000 

1,  271,  000 
15.  7 
19,  913,  000 

11,  394,  000 
17.  8 
202,  341,  000 

28,  823,  000 
35.  0 

1,  009,  625,  000 
299,  734,  000 

22,  917,  000 
21,  968,  000 
35, 444. 000 


Acres 
Bushels 
Bushels 
Bushels 

Acres 
Bushels 
Bushels 
Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres 
Bushels 
Bushels 
Bushels 

Acres 
Acres 
Bushels 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


YIELD  FEB  ACRE  : 

PRODUCTION  (In  Thousands) 

Indi-  : 

CROP 

Average; 
1948-57 : 

:cated  : 
1958  .  ,  , 
:July  1,: 

:  1959  : 

Average ] 
1948-57  I 

1958  : 

IncHcated 
June  1,  :  July  1, 
1959    :  1959 

Corn,  all 

bu.  : 

40.  6 

51.7 

50.1 

3,251, 064 

3, 799,844 

— 

4,224,450 

Wheat  all 

18.  0 

27.3 

21.7 

1  mi  101 

i ,  V 10, osl 

1    dfi9  91 S 

1,181, 596 

1,155,132 

V/inte  r 

II  • 

19.2 

28.4 

23.0 

814,784 

1, 179, 924 

941.236 

932,878 

All  SDrinp 

II  . 

15.1 

23.5 

17.5 

260,606 

282,294 

1/  240, 360 

222,254 

Durum 

II  • 

12. 2 

23.8 

15.7 

Oft  AOd 

i 

19,913 

Xi/l'AACX     S>  Li  JL  llXg 

II  . 

15.4 

23.4 

17.8 

231, 167 

Of  n  o^  n 

260, 217 

...  1 

202,341 

Oats 

II  . 

34^9 

44.7 

35.0 

1,306,458 

1,422,164 

... 

1,009,625 

a  t1  p  V 

II 

27.5 

31.6 

27.5 

318,301 

470,449 

-  — 

414,355 

Ivy  c 

II  ■ 

13.2 

18.2 

15.1 

22, 534 

32,485 

21,437 

jc  ictAo  ecu 

II  ■ 

8.5 

10.3 

8.2 

39,700 

39,543 



27,596 

7\lCc               Xvv  Lij« 

bag  ; 

2/2,579 

2/3,309 

2/  3, 292 

47,747 

47,015 

... 

52,166 

Wav  all 

1.45 

1.67 

1.54 

107,134 

121,924 



109, 594 

n  dy  f  wiiu 

II  • 

.80 

.90 

.75 

10,892 

10,481 



8,956 

nay,  dildtla. 

1 1  • 

2.16 

2.25 

2.15 

50, 542 

67, 134 

— 

61,797 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3/ 

II  « 

1.42 

1.57 

1.46 

25, 980 

24,441 

21,785 

Hay,  lespedeza 

II  • 

1.  05 

1.28 

1.08 

5, 593 

6,  017 



4,581 

Beans,  dry  edible  ; 

(Cleaned)  100  lb.  bag- 

2/1,186 

2/  1.203 

10, oU4 

1  0  QQ1 

10,  •iOX 

- 

18,434 

Feas,  dry  field 

11 

2/1,145 

2A,219 

2/  1,400 

3,193 

2,475 



4,045 

Potatoes  4/ 

cwt.; 

v;  inter 

II 

;      156. 2 

144.1 

147.3 

Aim 

A  ont 
4,  y  ii 

3,874 

3,874 

Early  spring 

II 

:      134. 8 

150.7 

128.3 

3,355 

4,703 

3,311 

3,311 

Late  spring 

II 

133.  6 

145.3 

163.5 

24, 540 

24,  152 

22,G57 

22,553 

Early  summer 

1 1 

95. 7 

125.0 

123.0 

12,217 

14, 659 

13,931 

13,614 

Late  summer 

1 1 

;  158,5 

186.7 

183.6 

Jo, OoZ 

34, 308 

33,  206 

Fall 

1 1 

,      168. 9 

195.  9 

6/ 

1  52. 561 

... 

5/ 

Total 

II 

I  155.8 

181.1 

5/ 

265, 729 

5/ 

Sweetpotatoes  4/ 

1 1 

:       55, 5 

65.  5 

64.3 

19,  516 

17,434 

17,598 

Tobacco 

lb. 

:  1,349 

1,611 

1,542 

2, 090, 481 

1,736,204 

1,783,199 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

and  seed 

ton 

:  22.4 

24.3 

25.4 

6,942 

6,681 

8,048 

Sugar  beets 

II 

16.7 

17.1 

17.6 

12,070 

15,183 

! 

1 

15,  918 

Hops 

lb. 

:  1,490 

1,449 

1,551 

48,478 

48,407 

51,492 

Pasture 

pet. 

:    6/  82 

[_6/  88 

6/  83 

2/  Pounds. 

3/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
4/  Averages  1949-57. 

5/  First  estimate  will  be  published  August  llj 
^/  Condition  July  1. 


1959. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  JULY  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  UEDA 


CROP 


Average 
1948-57 


""""t  Indicated 


1958 


Jvane  1, 
1959 


July  1, 
_1959  

119,  122 
75,  781 
32,  680 
3,251 
224 
240 


bu. 

II 


1/108,  728  126,610  I 

1/  61,483        _l/  71,069  78,  883 

_!_/  29,  590        j_/  28,  890  32,  856 
1/2,  889  3,026 

"ll  224                   192  2/  222 

U  209             i_l    108  230 
TT'IncTuBtei' ¥om^  qiTanHHeF  notTilir                27 TncTu3e s^Tor e cas t To r  s our 
cherries  in  5  Great  Lakes  States  as  of  June  15. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  1/ 


Apples,  Com'l.  crop 

Peaches 

Pears 

Grapes 

Cherries 

Apricots 


11 

ton 
II 

II 


CROP  ! 

PRODUCTION 

Average 
!  1947-56 

'       1956  ' 

1957  * 

»  • 

9  • 

Indicated 
1958 

:  1,000 

1,  000 

1,  000 

1,  000 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

Oranges  and  Tangerines 

123,  680 

136, 705 

111, 155 

133,  020 

Grapefruit 

:        44,  983 

44, 790 

39,  780 

43,  350 

Lemons 

!  13,266 

16,  200 

16,  900 

17,  000 

completion 


of  harvest  the  following  year. 

MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MONTH 

:                   MILK                 ;  EGGS 

;  Average   :  ; 
:    1948-57  :    ^^^S  ] 

1959     *    Average  :  : 

^^^^    I    1948-57  :    ^^^^     :  ^^^^ 

May  ; 
June 

Jan.  -  June  Incl. 

1  Million 
;  pounds 
12,435 
!  12,224 
•     ^,557  J 

Million 
pounds 
12. 712 
12. 332 
€h,  092 

Million 
pounds 
12.595 
12.  128 
F5,'^59  J 

Millions 
5,620 
4,  863 

\_   32.iro  ^ 

Millions 
5.  544 
5,  037 

31,571  ^ 

Millions 
5,  729 
5,  132 
1  33,083 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 


tAverage  1948-57  : 

1  95  8  : 

1959 

CROP          t  Per- 

;  1,000; 

Per-  :     1,000  : 

Per-  ; 

1,000 

;  cent  l/:  bushels; 

cent  1/; 

bushels  : 

cent  1/  ; 

bushels 

Corn  for  grain  ; 

:    31.7  1 

911,629 

33.6 

1,  031,  645 

32.4 

1, 115, 366 

Wheat  (old  crop)  j 

•  6.4 

71,660 

5.4 

50,  867 

7.9 

114, 908 

Oats    {  "       "  )  ! 

:  17.1 

221,  879 

21. 1 

274,  338 

21.  1 

299, 734 

Barley(  "         )  j 

.  12.7 

38,  133 

14.4 

62, 768 

13.  7 

64,  227 

Rye     (  "      "  $  - 

>  10.7 

2,366 

9.1 

2, 484 

13.5 

4,  376 

Flaxseed!*'        )  • 

"  6.3 

2,450 

6.0 

1,556 

8. 1 

3,  210 

Soybeans  ! 

'  4.3 

13,  751 

5,6 

26,  961 

6.2 

35,444) 

Sorghum  grain 

•2/5.0 

12/11,408 

5.0 

28,304 

L  ^5,6_,_^ 

34.  553 

il  Percent  of  previous  year's  crop,     2/  Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION, 


_JUL_Y__lj 
Harvested 


1959 


_AC_R  £^_G  £  

For  harvest 


CROP 

:    A  verage 

1  95  9  ! 

• 

1959 
percent 

;  I  nous anas 

1  nous anas 

Thousands 

Percent 

Corn,  all 

;       oU,  ^cu 

Orl,  JO  1 

1  1  A  Q 

Wneat,  all 

\         OU,  OUl 

a   c  "7 
53,  5  /  r 

53,  / 

77.  3 

Winter 

\        42, o74 

At  cm 
41,  539 

4U,  55 <2 

Q7  A 
7  f  .  O 

All  spring 

:        17,  727 

10    A  a  o 
1<S,  U3o 

1 6,  oo5 

1  ? 
1  UD  .  ^ 

Durum 

;          2,  i42 

929 

1     7  7  1 

1  <  A  fi 
1  J  D,  0 

Other  spring 

1  c  ion 
\          15,  iOD 

11,  109 

I  n?  A 

i  Uc.  o 

Oats 

:       37,  431 

31, 826 

2c,  0^3 

on  A 
9U.  6 

Barley 

r  11,513 

14, 876 

1  e       A  O  rt 

15, 089 

1  A  I  A 

101,4 

Rye 

:        1, 705 

1,  784 

1      A  \  1 

1,  417 

79.  4 

Flaxseed 

1        4, 698 

3,  853 

3,  385 

O  *?  A 

87.  9 

Rice 

!         1,  374 

1,  421 

t      c  o  >l 

1,  584 

III  c 

111.5 

Sorghums  (including  sirup) 

:       15,  783 

20,  581 

18,  760 

91.  2 

Cotton  1/ 

;       22, 444 

12,  379 

15,  890 

128,  0 

Hay,  all 

!       74,  081 

73, 033 

70,  991 

97.  2 

nay,  wiia 

5        13,  558 

11,  636 

11,  870 

102.  0 

Hair  olfolffi 

riay,  aiiaiia 

:       23,  397 

29,  801 

28,  776 

A  Z  Z 

96.  6 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2/ 

\       18,  341 

15, 560 

14, 919 

95.  9 

nay,  lespeaeza 

C  OCA 

:         5,  259 

4,  700 

A          "5  A 

4,  239 

90.  2 

oeans,  ary  euiuie 

:        1, 521 

1,  600 

fl     c  'i  ■o 

1,  532 

95.  8 

Peas,    dry  field 

;  281 

203 

289 

142.  4 

Soybeans  3/ 

;       l6,  822 

24, 900 

22,  917 

92.  0 

Soybeans  for  beans 

;  15,498 

23,  752 

21,  968 

92.  5 

x^ea-nuts  j/ 

;         2,  2o9 

1,  734 

1,  681 

96,  9 

w inter 

34 

76.  2 

Early  spring  j 

25 

31 

-1  z. 

26 

82.  7 

Late  spring  ; 

1 85 

166 

f  '7  O 

138 

O  O  A 

83.  0 

Early  summer  ; 

129 

117 

111 

A  >4  A 

94.  4 

Late  summer  ; 

111 

211 

184 

1  O  1 

181 

AO  >1 

98.  4 

r  all  • 

905 

934 

ft  1  s 

91  5 

ft  Q  ft 

90,  0 

I  otal  ! 

1,  481 

fl      >l  *9 

1,  467 

1      "3  ft 

1,  397 

ft  c  o 
95.  2 

S weetpotatoes  4/  « 

353 

266 

"i  n  A 
C  I't 

1  ft  1  ft 
102,  9 

1 ODacco  ; 

1,  5ol 

1,  07o 

1      1  C  7 

1,15/ 

1  ft  7  1 
1  U  f ,  3 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  : 

313 

275 

316 

115. 1 

Sugar  beets  j 

769 

889 

906 

101.9 

Hops  ! 

33 

33 

33 

99.4 

1  /  Planted  acreage. 

5"/  Exclude!  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
^/  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes, 
?/  Averages  1^49-57. 


APPROVE  D 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 
S.  R.  Newell,  Chairman, 
F,  J.  Graham,  Secretary, 


ACTING  SECRET ARY^OF/AGRICULTURE 


R,  K.  Smith, 
R,  Royston, 
O.  M.  Frost, 
Earl  Park, 
J,  F.  Steffens,  Jr. 
R.  S.  McCauley, 
H.  M.  V^alters, 
J.  B.  Owens, 
W.  H.  Hastens, 
H.  L.  Rasor, 
-  4  -  J.  G.  Thomas. 


C.  E.  Burkhead, 
K.  D.  Ackers, 
W.  C.  Hinson,  Jr. 
J.  R.  Kendall, 
J.  W.  Kirkbride, 
P.  W.  Smith, 
S.  L.  Giiy, 

C.  O.  Parker, 
O.  2.  Krause, 

D.  M.  Skow, 
L.  H.  Wiland. 


CROP  PROSPECTS* 
July  1,  1959 


ESI  Good  to  excellent 

Fair 
Bggj  Poor 
B  Very  poor 
■1  Near  failure 


U.  a.  OKPARTMKNT    OF  AORICULTURB 


^RELATIVE  CONDITIONS  OR 
PROSPECTS  AS  INDICATED  BT 
REPORTS  FROM  CROP  CORRE- 
SPONDENTS ON  'AU  CROPS' 

NEG.   7391  -  89  (  7)     A«R1CULTURAL  MARKKTIN*  SKRVieB 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  1,  1959 


PERCENT 
0^  NORMAL 

80  and  over  E>x]  Good  to  eicellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  ^  Very  poor 
35  to  50  Bgg  Severe  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.    7382  -  88  (  7  )     AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS'*' 

July  1,  1958 


(ams) 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  fjx]  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^3  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  gga  Very  poor 
35  to  50  EB  Severe  drought 
Under  35  |B  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.S.    DEPARTCTENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.    e3l3-B8(7)        AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JULY   1,  1959 

Total  crop  production  second  only  to  last  year's  phenomenal  record 
now  seems  likely  for  1959-    Planted  acreage  of  3^  million  is  above  1957 
and  1958  but  well  below  other  recent  years.    It  now  appears  that  the 
harvested  acreage  for  all  crops  will  total  325  million,  slightly  above 
the  low  levels  of  the  past  3  years,  but  smaller  than  other  years  since 
1939-    Crop  development  up  to  July  has  been  mainly  favorable  but  top 
soil  moisture  deficiencies  in  the  Northern  Plains,  Middle  Atlantic, 
Southeast,  and  parts  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  take  on  added  significance 
as  the  period  of  hottest  weather  and  highest  plant  moisture  requirements 
approaches.    The  composite  yield  per  acre  based  on  all  crops  will  probably 
be  exceeded  only  by  last  year's  extremely  favorable  showing. 

Winter  wheat  showed  a  slight  further  decline  as  hot  weather,  short 
topsoil  moisture,  and  damage  from  streak  mosaic  all  took  some  toll. 
Production  of  winter  wheat  is  the  fifth  largest  of  record,  but  spring 
wheat  production  is  the  fourth  smallest  in  the  last  20  years.    A  size- 
able reduction  in  sorghum  and  soybean  acreage  practically  assures  a 
smaller  output  this  year.    The  com  crop  looks  record  high  by  a  consider- 
able margin  with  a  15  percent  increase  in  acreage  and  generally  favorable 
development  to  date  in  the  Corn  Belt.    Oats  production  now  looks  to  be 
the  lowest  for  20  years  on  the  smallest  acreage  harvested  this  century. 
Barley  yield  prospects  are  average  on  a  slightly  increased  acreage.  Hay 
tonnage  is  expected  to  be  a  tenth  below  last  year's  record  production. 
Pasture  and  forage  growth  was  retarded  by  dryness  in  the  middle  and  lower 
Atlantic  Coastal  areas,  Northern  Plains  and  Southwest  but  are  generally 
seasonal  or  better  in  other  sections. 

Reporters'  appraisal  of  "all  crop"  prospects  in  their  localities 
on  July  1,  shown  by  the  map  on  Page  5/  reflects  the  generally  light 
June  rainfall  over  much  of  the  Nation.    Prospects  in  the  heavy-producing 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  Valley  areas  are  generally  favorable,  but 
Nature  has  been  less  obliging  in  some  sections.    Prospects  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains  deteriorated  during  dry  searing  days,  with  only  temporary 
relief  by  late  June  rains.    Jme  rainfall  brou^t  substantial  improvement 
in  the  Southern  Plains,  but  light  precipitation  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  much  of  the  Southeast  dimmed  hopes  for  an  optimimi  outtiorn.  Prospects 
in  the  central  Far  West  continue  only  fair,  but  the  Southwest  is  insured 
by  generally  favorable  stored  water  supplies. 

The  all-crop  production  index  is  113 »  well  below  last  year's  pheno- 
menal upward  surge  to  II8  but  outstrips  the  former  high  production  years 
of  1957,  1956,  and  IShQ  at  IO6.    The  yield  per  acre  index  is  below  last 
year '  s  peak  which  was  stimiilated  by  an  exceptionally  favorable  combina- 
tion of  weather  factors  from  planting  through  harvest,  but  otherwise 
followed  the  generally  rising  pattern  of  nearly  the  last  decade.  Later 
crop  reports  will  im^prove  the  basis  for  these  over-eJ.1  comparisons  as 
the  present  interpolations  for  cotton,  soybeans,  sorghxans,  and  a  few 
other  crops  will  be  replaced  with  production  forecasts  as  the  season 
unfolds . 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


Winter  wheat  production  showed  a  further  small  decline  as  hot  dry 
weather  damaged  the  fill  in  some  western  portions  of  the  major  producing 
areas.    The  crop  falls  far  short  of  last  year's  exceptionally  favorable 
outturn  but  still  rates  high  by  most  comparisons.    A  production  of  933 
million  bushels  has  been  exceeded  only  four  times,  yield  per  acre  is 
second  only  to  last  year,  and  the  proportion  of  acreage  harvested  for  grain, 
although  well  below  last  year,  is  higher  than  any  other  year  in  the  past 
decade.    Harvest  sweeping  northward  with  a  minimum  of  weather  delay,  \m.B 
farther  advanced  than  usual  for  July  1.    Over  three-foxirths  of  Kansas '  crop 
was  out  of  the  fields  and  a  higher  proportion  to  the  south.    Ohio  Valley 
harvest  varied  from  started  to  over  half  finished,  and  earliest  fields  were 
nearly  ready  to  combine  in  the  Pacific  North^^est. 

Spring  wheat  prospects  declined  during  the  month,  although  late  June 
rains  gave  some  encoToragement .    A  durm  crop  about  a  tenth  below  last  year's 
small  crop  and  a  well-below  average  harvest  of  other  spring  varieties  are 
expected.    Rice  production  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  since  1955;  with 
over  a  tenth  more  acreage  than  last  year  and  a  yield  near  last  year's 
record.    Rye  production  is  a  third  below  last  year,  but  only  slightly 
below  average.    A  small  flaxseed  crop  is  in  prospect  from  a  reduced  acreage 
and  slightly  below-average  yield. 

Total  feed  grain  tonnage  seems  likely  to  fall  slightly  below  last 
year  despite  the  sharp  increase  in  corn  acreage  as  smaller  crops  of 
oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  are  in  prospect.    A  record  volume  of  coi*n  appears 
probable  with  Corn  Belt  acreage  nearly  a  fifth  higher  and  the  crop  off  to  a 
generally  favorable  start.    Recent  rains  over  much  of  the  major  producing 
areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  stimulated  growth,  but  a  dry  June  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area  and  Southeast  has  held  down  prospects  in  that  area. 
Oats  production  is  expected  to  be  below  average  on  the  smallest  acreage 
since  the  early  l890's,  as  insects  and  disease  damage  has  been  widespread 
in  some  sections.    A  smaller  amount  of  sorghtmi  seems  virtually  certain  as 
much  of  this  year's  acreage  reduction  occxirred  in  the  heavier  yielding 
Western  Corn  Belt  area. 

Dry  bean  production  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  below  last  year's 
large  crop,  as  yield  prospects  are  favorable  on  the  smaller  acreage.  A 
record  tonnage  of  sugar  crops  seems  likely,  with  prospects  _for  both  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  above  any  fonner  year.  Tobacco 
production  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  1957  and  1958;  hut  15  percent 
below  average. 

Total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  stored  on  farms  July  1  was  8  percent 
higher  than  last  year  and  over  a  fourth  above  average.    Corn  and  oats 
stocks-were  8  and  9  percent,  respectively,  above  a  year  earlier;  sorghums 
were  about  a  fourth  higher  but  barley  was  up  only  slightly.    Farm  stocks 
of  food  grains  were  12^  percent  higher  than  last  July  1  and  6l  percent 
above  average.    Farm  stored  wheat  from  the  record  1958  crop  was  more  than 
double  a  year  ago  and  rye  stocks  were  the  largest  since  19^  • 
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July  1  soybean  stocks  on  farms  were  second  only  to  the  record  holdings 

in  1957,  and  twice  as  much  flaxseed  was  in  farm  storages  as  a  year  earlier. 

Planted  acreage  for  1959  totals  about  3U0  million  acres,  a 
little  above  the  low  level  of  the  paet  2  years,  but  otherwise  the 
lowest  since  193U«    Expiration  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
released  about  17  million  allotment  crop  acres  while  additional 
sign-up  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  this  year  amounted  to  about 
13  million  acres.    Substantial  acreages  were  released  from  the 
Acreage  Reserve  Program  on  many  major  grain  producing  farms  with 
a  relatively  light  sign-up  in  the  Conservation  Reserve,  Com, 
up  nearly  11  million  acres  from  last  year,  registered  the  largest 
acreage  change.    Removal  of  allotments  in  commercial  areas, 
expiration  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program,  and  a  higher  cash 
appeal  than  competing  crops  as  oats,  hay,  soi^hum,  and  soybeans 
all  stimulated  increased  interest  in  cora.    The  spring  season 
was  favorable  for  corn  planting  and  a  relatively  heavy  winter-loss 
of  perennial  hay  crops  in  some  northern  areas  released  land  for 
alternate  uses.    Increased  wheat  seedings  last  fall  suffered  a 
higher  winter  loss  than  the  previous  winter,  and  over  a  tenth  more 
spring  wheat    was  planted,    Oats  plantings  were  about  6  percent  less 
than  last  year  but  barley  seedings  were  the  highest  since  the  early 
19U0'so    Soybean  acreage,  after  9  years  of  successive  expansion, 
slipped  8  percent.    Peanut  plantings  were  the  smallest  since  1930<,  Acreage 
seeded  "to  flax  was  about  a  tenth  below  last  year  and  only  three-fourths 
as  large  as  average©    Acreage  planted  bo  cotton  is  over  a  fourth  larger 
than  last  year  when  nearly  5  million  alloted  acres  were  in  the  Acreage  Reserve 
Program, 

The  fall  planting  season  favored  regular  and  extensive  fieldwork, 
but  dry  soils  in  the  Central  and  South  Great  Plains  and  Southeast 
slowed  germination  and  limited  early  root  and  top  growth.  Winter 
moisture  additions  improved  the  outlook  in  most  areas,  but  parts  of  the 
southern  Plains  remained  dry  until  too  late  to  save  a  sizeable  amount 
of  winter  wheat.    Nearly  all  central  and  northern  sections  endured 
varying  periods  of  bitter  cold  with  little  or  no  snow  cover,  and  many 
Ohio  Valley  fields  were  extensively  damaged  by  a  smothering  ice  blanket. 

Early  planting  in  southern  Texas  limped  through  a  cool  wet 
February  then  moved  ahead  rapidly  in  a  near  rainless  March,  In 
the  Mid-South  and  Southeast  a  cool  wet  I^rch  and  early  April 
often  caused  planting  interruptions  and  delays,  and  blustery, 
snowy  spring  weather  in  the  central  Plains  caused  some  delay  in 
spring  grain  seeding,    Fieldwork  in  the  Northern  Interior,  after 
an  early  spurt,  was  slowed  to  normal  or  later  progress  by  cool, 
dry  weather.    Moisture  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  was  barely 
sufficient  for  germination  but  May  rains  kept  hopes  alive  and 
late  June  rains  revived  crops,  withered  by  hot  drying  dayso 
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Late  May  rains  held  back  planting  in  parts  of  the  Middle  Mississippi 
Valley  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Central  Plains,  but  clear  June  days 
permitted  completion  at  near  the  norioal  time.    Planting  in  the  North- 
east moved  swiftly  during  a  warm,  dry  Hay,  with  June  precipitation 
assuring  a  satisfactory  start  for  grovring  crops.    Heavy  late  i jay. and 
early  June  rains  slowed  small  grain  harvest  in  the  eastern  Gulf  Coastal 
regions,  but  later  clearing  weather  brought  crops  rapidly  from  the  fields. 
Hay  making  progressed  at  an  above  normal  pace  d\iring  June  ^dth  a  minimum 
of  weather  damage  in  nearly  all  sections,  but  early  July  has  been  less 
favorable  for  curing  hay  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Total  harvested  acreage  now  looks  likely  to  be  about  325  million 
acres,  slightly  above  the  last  three  years  but  well  belov;  other  years 
since  1939*    The  pattern  of  harvested  acreage  for  spring  planted  crops 
follows  the  planted  acreage  rather  closely,  as  only  moderate  loss  now 
appears  evident  for  most  crops.    Winter  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  is  2 
percent  below  1958  after  suffering  considerably  more  loss  than  last 
year's  extremely  light  abandonment.    Spring  wheat  acreage  for  harvest 
is  about  5  percent  larger  than  last  year,  with  over  a  one-third  increase 
in  durum  acreage  and  a  small  increase  on  other  spring  varieties.  Corn 
acreage,  up  15  percent  froi  last  year,  is  the  largest  for  a  decade. 
Soybeans,  sorghum,  and  oats  all  retreated  8  or  9  percent  in  favor  of 
the  farmer's  decided  preference  for  corn.    Rye  and  flaxseed  acreages  for 
harvest  are  substantially  lower  than  last  year  while  hay,  diry  beans 
and  potatoes  show  moderate  reductions.    Barley  and  sugar  beets  acreages 
are  slightly  above  1958  while  rice,  tobacco  and  sugarcane  show  significant 
increases . 

Hay  and  forage  growth  started  slowly  in  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions during  the  cool  April  and  I^lay.    Total  hay  tonnage  is  expected  to 
be  a  tenth  below  last  year  from  reduced  acreage  of  tame  hays  and  near 
average  yields.    Perennial  hays  suffered  more  winter  damage  than  usual 
in  most  northern  sections.    Wild  hay  acreage  is  slightly  above  last 
year,  but  dryness  in  some  of  the  major  producing  areas  retarded  growth, 
and  tonnage  is  expected  to  be  15  percent  less  than  last  year.  Pasture 
condition  on  July  1  averaged 83  percent,  somewhat  below  the  lush  condition 
of  ths  past  2  years  but  near  average  for  the  date.    Forage  was  diy  and 
short  in  the  lower  Atlantic  region,  northern  Great  Plains  and  Southwest, 
but  generally  good  in  the  remainder  of  the  Nation.    Range  feed  is  above 
average  in  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains,  but  dry  conditions 
over  the  Southwest  and  central  Far  VJest  give  little  promise  for  good 
fall  and  winter  grazing  conditions. 

The  Nation's  noncitrus  fruits  are  off  to  a  good  start.  Total 
1959  production  of  these  fruits  is  expected  to  be  6  percent  above 
last  year  and  10  percent  above  average. 
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All  of  the  9  noii-citrus  fruits  estimated  on  July  1,  except  apples  and 
sweet  cherries,  are  atove  last  year;  and  all,  except  sweet  cherries 
and  prunes,  are  above  the  19^-57  average. 

Total  production  of  almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts  is  expected 
to  he  28  percent  above  1958  and  21  percent  more  than  average,  with 
record  large  almond  crops  in  California^    Filbert  production  is 
expected  to  be  well  above  both  last  year  and  average,  but  walnut 
production  is  expected  to  be  substemtially  below  last  year  and  some- 
what belov;  average. 

The  1958-59  citrus  production  was  15  percent  above  last  year  and 
7  percent  over  average.  All  except  Florida  limes  and  tangelos  were 
above  last  year.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  tangelcs  were  above  average; 
grapefruit,  tangerines,  and  limes  v;ere  below  average.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  California  Valencia  oranges,  virtually  all  of  the 
California  summer  grapefruit,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  California 
lemons  remained  for  harvest  after  July  1, 

Slimmer  vegetable  production,  excluding  melons,  ia  expected  to  be 
3  percent  above  last  year,  but  melons  are  down  11  percent  largely 
due  to  the  smaller  watermelf^n  crop*    Significant  increases  from 
last  year  are  expected  in  lettuce,  sweetcorn,  and  onions,  but  sub- 
stantially smaller  crops  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  in  prospect. 
Hot,  dry  weather  along  the  middle  Atlantic  Coast  reduced  prospects, 
while  heavy  rains  along  the  Gulf  coast  cut  harvest  of  some  maturing 
crops  short.    Early  siunmer  potato  production  is  7  percent  belrw  the 
relatively  large  crop  last  year,  and  late  summer  production  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  below  last  year.    Acreage  of  fall  potatoes  is  a  little 
belov/  1958  but  slightly  above  average. 

Vegetable  acreage  for  processing  is  h  percent  less  than  last  year 
and  11  percent  below  average.    Tomato  acreage  is  19  percent  Icvrer 
than  1958  and  small  to  sizeable  reductions  are  expected  in  green 
lima  beans,  beets,  cucumbers,  and  green  peas.    More  cabbage  under 
contract  for  kraut,  sweet  corn,  spinach,  and  snap  beans  v;ere  planted 
than  in  1958. 

Egg  production  during  June  was  2  percent  above  a  year  earlier^ 
Layer  numbers  were  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  rate  per  layer 
rose  to  a  new  high.    Laying  flock  numbers  on  July  1  v;ere  1  percent 
below  last  year  v;ith  a  smaller  number  of  layers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  regions,  but  increased  numbers  in  the  South  and 
West, 

Milk  production  dtiring  June  was  2  percent  below  last  year  after  a 
larger  than  usual  seasonal  decrease  from  May,    Production  per  cow  in 
reporters'  herds  set  new  July  1  records  in  all  regions  except  the 
East  North  Central,    The  proportion  of  milk  cows  being  milked  was 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
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CORN;    A  record  corn  crop  of  k,2  1)11110X1  bushels  is  in  prospect  based  on 
July  1  conditions.  This  production  of  all  corn  would  be  well  above 
the  record  3*8  billion  bushels  last  year  and  far  above  the  3*3  billion 
average,  A  11^  percent  increase  in  planted  acreage  following  the  removal  of 
acreage  allotments  in  commercial  areas  accounts  for  this  larger  production 
than  last  year.  The  yield  per  harvested  acre,  indicated  at  50. 1  bushels,  is 
below  the  record  51*7  last  year  but  far  above  the  bushel  average.  Corn 

was  planted  by  about  the  usual  date  but  many  sections  have  a  sizeable  pro- 
portion of  both  early  and  late  corn  because  wet  weather  interrupted  planting 
during  the  last  half  of  May.  June  rainfall  was  below  normal  so  final  planting 
was  completed  early  in  the  month  and  grassy  fields  of  early  corn  were 
cultivated.  Soil  moisture  supplies  July  1  were  below  the  desired  level  but 
reached  a  critical  point  only  in  limited  sections.  The  acreage  for  harvest 
for  all  purposes  is  estimated  at  million  acres  or  15  percent  more  than 

last  year.  There  was  less  loss  from  flooding  this  late  spring  and  early 
svumner  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  production  is  forecast  at  3*5  billion  bushels,  1? 
percent  above  the  record  last  year.  The  19  percent  increase  in  acreage  for 
harvest  far  more  than  offset  the  small  decline  in  yield  prospects.  In  Ohio, 
development  of  the  crop  to  date  is  more  adveuiced  emd  stand  is  denser  than 
other  recent  years.  Indiana  prospects  are  for  a  record  yield.  The  crop  is 
of  uniformly  dark  color  and  cleanly  cultivated.  In  Illinois,  corn  height  is 
considerably  above  a  year  ago  with  some  fields  about  to  tassel.  June  weather 
was  warm  and  dry  and  therefore  moisture  Is  somewhat  short.  In  Minnesota 
and  vasconsin  the  crop  is  also  well  advanced  and  in  excellent  condition.  In 
Iowa,  the  season  has  been  very  favorable  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the 
State.  However,  in  southern  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  and  parts  of  eastern 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  much  corn  was  planted  after  June  1  because  of  delay 
from  heavy  late  May  rains.  The  South  Dakota  crop  is  in  good  condition  due 
to  timely  rains  but  the  soil  moisture  supply  is  very  short. 

In  the  Atlantic  area,  production  prospects  are  well  below  the  bumper 
crop  last  year  In  spite  of  a  moderate  acreage  increase.  There  vms  a  shortage 
of  moisture  on  July  1  in  sections  of  all  States  from  Pennsylvania  southvrard 
and  west  through  Georgia.  In  the  area  below  Northern  Virginia  early  corn  had 
tasseled  and  vas  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Excessive  moisttire  in  May  caused 
considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  through  leaching. 

In  the  South  Central  area,  which  ranges  from  Kentucky  to -Texas,  pro- 
spective production  is  almost  up  to  last  year  with  only  a  little  increase  in 
acreage.  Indicated  yield  is  close  to  the  excellent  outturn  last  year  in  all 
these  States  except  Alabama.  June  rains  kept  the  crop  progressing  nicely. 
Early  corn  is  in  the  roasting  ear  stage.  In  the  Wast,  yield  is  also  indicated 
near  last  year's  record  level  in  practically  all  States.  Acreage  in  the  area 
is  up  5  percent,  and  Irrigation  water  supplies  are  adequate.  The  small  dry- 
land acreage  shows  normal  prospects. 
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CORN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    The  estimated  1,115  million  bushels  of  corn  on  farms 

July  1,  third  highest  of  record  for  that  date,  were 
8  percent  ahove  a  year  earlier  and  22  percent  above  average.    About  four- 
tenths  of  the  farm  stocks  were  under  CCC  loan  including  reseal  and  purchase 
agreement . 

Corn  stocks  on  farms  in  the  North  Central  States,  estimated  at  9^0 
million  bushels,  were  h  percent  larger  than  on  July  1,  1958  and  22  percent 
larger  than  average.    There  was  little  change  from  last  year  in  Iowa, 
^4innesota,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  but  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  there  were 
sharp  increases.    Farm  stocks  were  below  Jvily  1  a  year  ago  in  the  Dakotas, 
and  Wisconsin  where  the  1958  crop  was  reduced  by  dry  weather.    Stocks  were 
above  a  year  earlier  in  all  areas  except  the  West. 

Disappearance  of  corn  from  farms  during  the  April-June  quarter  totaled 
a  record  high  of  700  million  bushels — 8  percent  above  the  same  quarter  last 
year  and  k'i  percent  above  average. 

ALL  WHEAT;    Production  of  all  wheat  is  expected  to  total  1,155  million 

bushels.    The  prospective  crop  is  about  a  fifth  less  than  the 
record  I958  production  but  7  percent  larger  than  average.    Indicated  yield 
per  harvested  acre,  at  21.7  bushels,  is  sheirply  below  the  I958  record  yield, 
but  well  above  average. 

Total  acreage  of  all  wheat  harvested  for  grain  is  expected  to  be  53*2 
million  acres,  only  slightly  less  than  the  previous  year  but  12 percent  less  than 
average.    Seeded  acreage  of  58.8  million  acres  represents  a  k  percent  increase 
over  1958  but  is  well  below  average.    Current  indications  point  to  an  all 
wheat  abandonment  and  diversion  of  9.5  percent  of  the  total  acreage  planted. 
This  compares  with  the  vmusually  small  abandonment  of  5*1  percent  in  1958 
and  the  average  of  I3.8  percent. 

WINTER  WHEAT;    Combines  were  swarming  northward  over  ripe  fields  by 

July  1  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  maturing  933  million- 
bushel  crop.    Production  prospects  declined  slightly  during  June  as  the 
detrimental  effects  of  mosaic,  dry  weather,  and  severe  winter  conditions 
became  more  evident  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Indiana 
with  only  limited  offsetting  improved  prospects  elsewhere.    The  average 
yield  of  23-0  bushels  per  harvested  acre  ranks  as  the  second  highest  of 
record,  topped  only  by  the  I958  yield  of  2&.h  bushels. 


Acreage  of  winter  wheat  seeded  last  fall  is  estimated  at  k^.l 
million,  slightly  larger  than  the  acreage  seeded  for  I958  but  still 
below  average .    All  regions  showed  an  increase  in  planted  acreage 
except  the  West  which  indicated  about  a  5  percent  decrease.  Harvested 
acreage,  set  at  kO.6  million  acres,  was  down  from  last  year  and  also 
below  average.    Abandonment  of  planted  acreage,  including  diversion 
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to  uses  other  than  grain,  la  indicated  at  lOol  percent.    This  is  greater 
than  last  year's  small  abandonment  but  considerably  less  than  average. 
Abandonment  in  North  Central  States  was  relatively  small  with  the 
exception  of  South  Dakota  where  dry  weather  decreased  harvested  acreage. 
Timely  rains  in  April,  May,  and  June  saved  some  dryland  wheat  acreage 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  with  the  South  Central  area  abandonment  much 
less  than  average* 

In  the  southern  Great  Plains,  harvest  was  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close  by  July  1  with  outturns  equal  to  or  exceeding  earlier  ex- 
pectations.   Timely  moisture  that  fell  over  much  of  this  area  during 
May  pushed  yields  to  higher  levbls.    Harvest  progressed  on  schedule 
under  favorable  conditions  except  for  delajring  rains  that  caught  the 
late  maturing  areas* 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Kansas  crop  had  been  removed  from 
fields  by  July  1  with  yields  holding  at  about  the  level  indicated 
a  month  earlier.    The  mosaic-'troubled  fields  in  central  and  western 
areas  of  the  State  yielded  about  as  expected  but  yields  in  the  western 
third  of  the  State  were  reduced  by  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  filling  period.    Streak  mosaic  strongly  influenced  the 
level  of  yields  in  the  west  central  area.    Despite  this  heavy  mosaic 
infestation  along  with  a  rash  of  head  blights,  the  current  crop  forged 
ahead  to  produce    the  third  highest  yield  of  record.    Quality  of  the 
grain  has  been  good  with  weight  per  bushel  nearly  a  pound  above 
average  and  protein  content  about  average.    Protein  content  has  been 
considerably  better  than  a  year  ago  but  test  weight  was  not  equal  to 
a  year  earlier. 

Growers  in  Nebraska  were  apprehensive  about  yields  as  corrtoines 
were  poised  to  take  the  grain.    Early  harvested  fields,  limited  to 
southern  areas,  were  yielding  favorably  and  about  as  expected.  However, 
harvest  will  soon  move  into  areas  where  growers  believe  yields  may 
have  been  seriously  hurt  during  June  by  streak  mosaic  as  plants  were 
unable  to  produce  favorable  head  fill,    Colorado  production  prospects 
shrunk  as  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  June  brought 
premature  ripening.    Harvest  is  general  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State  with  favorable  yields  and  good  quality  grain  moving  to 
storage. 

Wheat  production  in  the  Com  Belt  declined  as  losses  in  (Indiana 
and  Illinois  more  than  offset  gains  in  Ohio  and  TUchigan,  Combining 
was  well  advanced  in  lfi.ssouri  and  Illinois  by  the  end  of  June  with 
about  10  percent  harvested  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,    Rust,  smut,  and  scab 
are  present  in  many  fields  in  sufficient  prc^jortions  to  reduce  yields. 
Late  seeded  fields  are  thin  and  subject  to  becoming  weedy  should  wet 
weather  delay  harvest.    Quality  of  early  harvested  fields  has  been 
unusually  good. 

Wheat  harvest  neared  completion  by  July  1  in  ^ulf  Coast 
States  and  was  well  advanced  as  far  north  as  Maryland  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,    Yields  held  near  the  level  of  the  previous  months 
with  minor  gains  slightly  offsetting  limited  reduction. 
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Production  prospects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  States  were  generally  unchanged  from  a  month  ago  as  moisture 
fell  in  adequate  amounts  to  maintain  yield  prospects.    Soil  moisture 
supplies  are  believed  adequate  to  carry  the  crop  to  matvirity. 

DURUM  WHEAT:    Durum  wheat  production  is  forecast  at  19.9  million  hushels, 

10  percent  less  than  last  year  and  about  one-third  below 
average.    The  smaller  crc^  is  due  to  sharply  reduced  yields,  15-7  bushels 
compared  with  23.8  last  year.    The  South  Dakota  yield,  estimated  at 
6  bushels  per  acre,  is  equal  to  the  lowest  of  record  since  I936  as  extreme 
drought  conditions  aided  by  disease  damaged  the  crop  severely.  Prospective 
yields  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana  were  off  rather  sharply 
compared  -vdlth  last  year  with  moisture  conditions  only  fair  to  good  in  these 
States. 

Durum  wheat  \tb.b  planted  on  1,3^^6,000  acres  in  the  fo\ar  major  producing 
States  in  1959,  about  two- fifths  above  last  year's  record  low  acreage  but 
otherwise  the  smallefit  since  records  began  in  1919 •    Record  yields  last 
year,  together  with  a  more  competitive  price  compared  with  other  spring 
wheat,  encouraged  growers  to  expand  their  acreage.    But  the  hajrvested 
acreage,  estimated  at  1,271,000  acres,  is  the  third  lowest  of  record. 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAfJ;    Production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  dunm  is  fore- 

*^     cast  at  202  million  bushels.    This  is  16  million 
bushels  less  th^  June  1  prospects.    The  decline  came  in  the  Dakotas. 
Extreme  drought  conditions  in  South  Dalcota,  reduced  indicated  yields  to  the 
lowest  level  since  1937  and  hot,  dry  conditions  during  most  of  June  re- 
duced prospects  in  North  Dakota.    Conditions  were  generally  good  in  the 
Western  States  with  prospects  up  in  Washington  but  reduced  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon. 

Planted  acreage  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  12,377*000  acres,  about  9  percent  above  last  year 
but  remaining  near  the  low  level  of  recent  years.    Major  spring  wheat 
producing  States  show  increases  as  follows:    Minnesota,  25  percent;  North 
Dakota,  3  percent;  South  Dakota,  10  percent;  and  Montana, 18  percent.  How- 
ever, id.th  the  rather  heavy  abandonment  in  prospect  on  the  basis  of  July  1 
conditions,  the  acreage  for  hajrvest  is  expected  to  be  11,39^,000  acres, 
only  3  percent  above  last  year. 

WHEAT  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Stocks  of  old  wheat  on  f&rmsr  1,  Rare  estimated 

at  ll**-. 9  million  bushels  or  7-9  peroeirt 
of  the  1958  record  production.    These  stocks  were  more  than  double  the 
\Aieat  on  farms  a  year  earlier.    For  the  date,  stocks  were  the  thli^  largest 
of  record  going  back  to  I926.    More  than  three-fourths  of  the  farm- stored 
wheat  was  located  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Montana.  About 
fo\ir- fifths  of  all  wheat  on  farms  was  under  Goverment  loan  and  purchase 
agreements. 

Disappearance  of  wheat  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30  was  168 
million  bushels,  considerably  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  above  average. 
An  estimated  II6  million  bushels  of  wheat  moved  from  farms  in  the  North 
Central  States,  accounting  for  two-thirds  of  all  wheat  that  left  farm 
storage  dviring  the  quarter. 
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OATS:    The  1,009, 625-'bushel  oat  crop  forecast  for  1959  is  the  smallest  since 
1939«    It  is  29  percent  leas  than  1958  production  and  23  percent  be- 
low averagoo  Acreage  for  grain  is  the  amallest  since  1892,  Indicated  yield 
per  acre,  at  35»0  "bushels,  is  nearly  10  bushels  below  the  record  high  set 
last  year  but  is  about  average.  The  sharp  decline  in  yield  from  last  year  is 
due  largely  to  greatly  reduced  yields  in  the  inportant  North  Central  States 
which  produced  bumper  crops  in  1958o  In  most  other  sections,  1959  yields 
vary  only  moderately  from  1958  levels. 

In  Iowa,  oats  were  planted  at  about  the  usual  time.  Most  fields  were 
in  the  milk  or  soft  dough  stage  on  July  1  and  were  benefited  by  recent  rains. 
The  Minnesota  crop  was  planted  early  but  germination  was  slow.  Drying  winds 
in  June  caused  some  premature  ripening.  In  Wisconsin,  straw  is  short  but 
heads  are  of  good  size  and  are  filling  rapidly.  In  a  number  of  the 
North  Central  States,  greenbugs,  red  leaf  virus,  and  rust  have  taken  a  rather 
heavy  toll.  The  crop  is  virtually  all  har-vested  in  southern  areas. 

Plantings  of  36,3  million  acres  of  fall  and  spring  oats  were  about  2 
million  acres,  or  6  percent  below  last  year  and  18  percent  below  average. 
The  continuation  of  the  downward  trend  in  seeding  of  oats  brings  the  year's 
acreage  level  below  any  year  of  the  current  century.  Except  for  Kansas  and 
Missouri  each  of  the  Important  North  Central  States  planted  smaller  acreage 
than  last  year.  Reduced  seedings  of  oats  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  is  attributed 
in  large  measure  to  the  removal  of  corn  acreage  allotments.  Unfavorable 
moisture  conditions  also  Interferred  with  seeding  operations  in  some  areas, 

Oats  harvested  for  grain  this  year  are  expected  to  total  28.8  million 
acres — also  the  smallest  this  century.  Slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
3  million  acre  reduction  from  last  year's  harvested  acreage  is  in  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  where  abandonment  and  diversion  is  -unusually 
heavy, 

OATS  STOCKS  ON  FARJ^S;    Stocks  of  old  crop  oats  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated 

at  300  million  bushels — the  highest  farm  carry-over 
of  record;  9  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  35  percent  above  average. 
The  12  North  Central  States  held  267  million  bushels,  or  89  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farm  stocks.    Except  for  Missouri  and  Kansas,  stocks  In  each  of 
these  States  were  substantially  larger  than  last  year.    Disappearance  from 
April  1  to  July  1  totaled,  288  million  bushels,  8  percent  above  last  year 
and  10  percent  above  average, 

SOYBEANS ;    Nearly  a  decade  of  annual  acreage  increases  was  broken  as  growers 

carried  out  their  intentions  to  reduce  soybean  acreage  in  1959. 
The  decline  in  acreage  o'ccurred  primarily  in  the  "Soybelt"  States  and  is 
attributed  .to  increased  competition  from  corn  acreage  and  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Progrsun, 
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Soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  are  estimated  at  22 million  acres, 
8  percent  below  1958  and  1  percent  below  March  1  intentions.    Most  of  the 
reduction  from  intentions  is  in  Mnnesota  aid  Iowa.    Of  the  total  acreage 
(alone  plus  interplanted)  planted  to  soybeans  this  year  22,0  million  acres 
will  be  harvested  for  beans  if  growers  fulfill  July  1  intentions*  Soybean 
acreage  continues  to  expand  in  the  South  Centjral  States  with  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  shoid.ng  significant  increases  over  last  yeare  Arkansas 
moved  into  fourth  place  in  rank  of  acreage  planted  ahead  of  Minnesota 
and  Indianae 

The  first  forecast  of  the  1959  soybeans  production  will  be 
published  in  the  August  Crop  Production  report o 

Most  of  the  1959  soybean  acreage  was  planted  by  July  1  as  growers 
made  rapid  progress  during  late  May  and  June  under  favorable  weather 
conditions.    Excessive  moisture  in  the  middle  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
River  Vallqy  areas  prevented  early  plaiiting,  but  farmers  there  were 
winding  up  plantings  by  early  July.    Rains  also  delayed  early  plantings 
in  Georgia  and  Florida©    Seme  aci°eage  is  ejrjected  to  be  planted  after 
July  1  in  eastern  Seaboard  S^atos  fron  De]avi».r9  to  Florida  as  farmers 
frequently  plant  soybeans  foHovdng  3m?H  giv.ins  and  commercial 
vegetables.    Late  plantings  paroicularly  in  Maiylar.d,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  progressed  slowly  in  late  June  because  of  inadequate 
top  soil  moisture* 

Generally  good  stands  of  soybeans  were  evidenced  in  the 
North  Central  States,  which  account  for  72  percent  of  the  total  soybean 
acreage.    Although  there  was  not  an  abundance  of  surface  soil  moisture 
in  most  of  these  States  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  soybeans 
were  growing  favorably  by  July  1,    Tho  crop  was  progressing  equally 
well  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,    Howeyer,  near  dro\:ght  conditions 
at  the  end  of  June  may  adversely  affect  the  late  plantings.  Low 
land  flooding  necessitated  replanting  of  early  acreage  in  Kentucky 
and  t4ississippi.    Withstanding  weediness  in  the  flooded  areas,  the 
outlook  for  the  soybean  crop  in  the  South  Central  States  is  good, 

SOYBEAN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    July  1  stocks  of  soybeans  on  fams  are 

estimated  at  35«U  million  bushels.  These 
stocks  approached  the  record  holdings  ef  36,3  million  on  July  1,  1957, 
The  North  Central  States  held  96  percent  of  the  stocks.    In  this 
area,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  lowa^  and  Missouri,  accounted 
for  90  percent  of  the  U,  S,  total.    The  April  1  to  July  1  disappearance 
from  farms  totaled  89,2  million  bushels.    This  was  1,3  million  bushels 
short  of  the  record  April  1  to  July  1  disappearance  of  a  year  earlier. 

Planting  was  nearly  canplete  by  July  1,  so  only  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  remains  on  fams.    Government  loans  on  soybeans  matured  on 
May  31,    A  small  quantity  was  resealed  on  farms  and  some  of  the 
soybeans  on  which  loans  matured  had  not  yet  moved  from  farms  by  July  1. 
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BARLEY;    July  1  conditions  indicate  a  1959  barley  crop  of  4l4  million 

"bushels,  12  percent  below  the  1958  record  high,  but  30  percent 
above  averageo    Lower  yields  than  last  year  more  than  offset  an  increase 
in  acreage.    Most  of  the  decrease  in  prospective  1959  production  was 
accounted  for  by  a  period  of  hot  dry  weather  in  the  Central  States  especially 
the  Dakotaa,    In  the  Western  States,  which  acco\int  for  more  than  half  the 
Nation's  production,  growing  conditions  have  been  favorablec  Prospective 
yield  for  the  region  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  slightly  above  average. 
Comparing  1959  with  1958»  prospective  yield  in  California  is  up  from  36,5 
to  39  bushels,  North  Dakota  down  from  28  to  20  bushels,  Minnesota  down 
from  36  to  2?  bushels  and  Montana  down  from  31  to  29  bushels.    The  South 
Dakota  yield  at  11,0  bushels  per  acre  is  the  lowest  since  1936o 

Total  barley  acreage  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1958  and  the  spring  of 
1959  is  estimated  at  17,0  million  acres,  up  more  than  k  percent  from  the 
previous  season  and  sharply  above  average.    Most  of  the  leading  barley 
producing  States  showed  increases.    However,  California  decreased  2  percent 
and  Idaho  5  percent.    The  Nation's  barley  acreage  for  harvest,  estimated 
at  15.1  million  acres,  is  only  slightly  above  that  harvested  in  1958 
because  of  increased  abandonment, 

BARLEY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Stocks  of  old  barley  on  farms  JcOy  1  totaled 

6'^o2  million  bushels,  the  highest  since  19'+3t 
but  only  a  little  above  Jolyl,  1958*  More  than  half  these  stocks  were 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana^    Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  April- 
June  quarter  was  87.1  million  bushels,  only  slightly  less  than  the  record 
high  in  1958  for  this  quarter, 

RYE;    Production  of  rye  is  estimated  at  Zl,k  million  bushels,  a  third 

less  than  the  1958  crop  and  5  percent  below  average.    The  rather 
sharp  decrease  in  production  is  due  to  less  acreage  for  harvest  and  lower 
yields.    Yield  is  indicated  at  15,1  bushels  compared  with  18,2  bushels 
in  1958  and  the  10-year  average  of  13 o 2  bushels  per  acre. 

Almost  62  percent  of  this  year's  crop  is  expected  to  be  produced  in 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Washington. 
Production  in  these  States  is  indicated  at  about  59  percent  of  last  year. 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  usually  the  largest  rye  producing  States, 
expect  production  to  be  only  k'}  and  23  percent,  respectively,  of  last 
year«3  crop.    Dry  vreather  during  and  since  seeding  plagued  the  crop,  Illinois, 
with  indicated  production  about  7  percent  above  last  year,  is  the  only 
State  in  this  group  that  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  while 
Washington  production  remained  iinchanged.    Production  increases  are  expected 
in  only  7  of  the  remaining  rye  producing  States, 

Rye  for  harvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at  1,^17,000  acres,  21  percent 
below  1958  and  17  percent  below  average.    Most  of  the  acreage  decrease 
occvirred  in  the  North  Central  States  where  acreage  is  down  25  percent 
from  last  year.    Most  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  plowed 
\inder  as  a  green  manure  crop  or  used  for  hay  and  pasture. 
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RYE  STOCKS  ON  FARMS t    July  1  fari,i  stocks  of  old  crop  rye  are  estimated  at 

licU  million  bushels.    Thus,  farmers  carry  into 
the  new  crop  year  the  largest  holdings  since  19U!e,    The  April  1  to  July  1 
disappearance  of  ^,2  million  bushels,  although  representing  more  than  one- 
half  the  April  1  farm  stocks,  wa?  $  percent  below  disappearance  a  year 
earlier,  but  four-fifths  larger  than  average. 

Farms  in  the  North  Central  States  held  86  percent  of  the  July  1 
stocks.    Five  States,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
lUnnesota  in  descending  order  of  holdings,  held  75  percent  of  the 
stocks.    The  Dakotas  alone  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
July  1  old  rye  stocks* 

FLAXSEED;    Production  of  flaxseed  is  forecast  at  27c6  million  bushels,  a 

decrease  from  1958  and  30  percent  below  average.    The  reduction 
in  flaxseed  production  is  due  to  a  smaller  acreage  and  relatively  poor 
yield  prospects.    Growers  expect  to  harvest  3eU  million  acres  compared 
with  3.9  million  acres  in  1958,    The  prospective  yield  of  8,2  bushels  is 
about  two  bushels  below  last  year  and  compares  with  the  average  of  8«5 
bushels. 

Farmers  made  an  early  start  of  seeding  this  year*s  3,6  million  aeres» 
]%y  rains  and  seeding  on  abandoned  small  grain  land  extended  the  date  of 
plantings  in  the  major  producing  States  resulting  in  a  significant  acreage 
of  late  flaXo    However,  plantings  in  the  Dakotas  were  about  3  percent  below 
intentions.    An  unseasonal  heavy  frost  in  late  May  severely  damaged  some 
acreage. 

The  three  most  important  flaxseed  producing  States,  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota,  are  expected  to  produce  91  percent  of  the  Nation's 
flaxseed  crop.    Late  flax  is  in  good  condition  and  a  major  part  of  the 
flax  acreage  was  benefited  by  late  June  rainfall.    Early  high  temperatures 
in  the  Dakotas  forced  plant  development  with  much  of  the  early  seeded 
acreage  beginning  to  form  bolls  by  July  lo 

FLAXSEED  ST PC  IS;    Stocks  of  flaxseed  on  farms  July  1  are  placed  at  3,210,000 

bushels.    These  holdings  are  more  than  double  the  1,556,000 
bushels    held  a  year  ago  and  about  a  third  more  than  average.  Disappearance 
from  farms  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30  amounted  to  10,hl9,000  bushels* 
This  is  almost  double  the  5,3Ul,000  bushels  moving  from  farms  in  this 
quarter  last  year,  and  is  also  well  above  average e 

COITONt    Cotton  planted  in  1959  is  estimated  at  15,890,000  acres.    This  is 
28  percent  more  than  the  12  ,379,000  acres  planted  last  year  when 
nearly  5  million  allotted  acres  were  in  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve,  The 
1959  planted  acres  compares  with  lU,310,000  acres  in  1957  when  participation 
in  the  Reserve  totaled  3  million  acres,  and  17,077,000  acres  in  1956,  the 
first  Soil  Bank  year,  when  about  a  million  acres  were  placed  in  the  Reserve, 
The  average  planted  acreage  is  22,UUU,000  aoreSo 
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The  initial  acreage  allotment  for  upland  cotton  plus  the  acres  added  by 
the  farmers  electing  "choice  B"  brought  the  total  allotment  for  19^9  to  17.3 
million  acres,  compared  with  17o6  million  acres  in  1958.    Despite  considerable 
released  and  reapportioned  acreage  in  some  areas,  under-planting  of  allotments 
this  year  was  comparatively  large,  especially  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
In  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  I'tissouri,  and  irrigated  areas  of  Texas, 
and  Delta  counties  of  Central  Belt,  the  allotted  acreage  was  generally  planted. 

While  cool  weather  during  May  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California 
retarded  progress  somewhat,  June  weather  was  very  favorable  and  cotton  made 
excellent  growth.    The  crop  is  early  and  making  good  growth  in  Missourio  In 
Texas,  planting  was  delayed  in  the  Lower  Valley  but  was  f^enerally  early  in 
other  areas.    However,  hail  and  rain  caused  extensive  damage  in  some  High 
Plains  areas.    The  acreage  there  Kas  largely  replanted  but  is  late.  Soil 
moisture  is  good  in  most  areas  of  the  State  and  early  cotton  is  making  fine 
progress. 

In  Central  Belt  States,  the  planting  season  was  generally  favorable  and 
stands  are  average  or  better  even  though  frequent  rains  in  late  May  and  early 
June  delayed  chopping  and  cultivating.    Late  June  weather  was  good;  fields 
are  clean  and  thd  crop  Is  making  good  progress.    In  the  Southeast,  cool,  rainy 
weather  delayed  planting  in  many  areas  and  excessive  rains  in  late  Tlay  and 
early  June  resulted  in  grassy  fields.  However,  very  favorable  weather  in 
late  June  permitted  cultivation  and  plants  are  making  rapid  progress, 

ALL  MI:    Production  of  all  hay  in  19^9  is  forecast  at  109.6  million  tons — 

10  percent  less  than  the  1958  crop  but  2  percent  above  average. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  mostly  favorable  though  not  as  good  as  in 
19^8  and  1957.    Hay  in  some  areas  has  suffered  from  hot,  dry  weather, 
particularly  in  the  Dakotas  and  the  mid-Atlantic  States,    Quality  this  year 
is  better  than  in  19^8,    Acreage  of  all  kinds  of  hay  in  1959  is  expected 
to  total  71»0  million  acres~3  percent  less  than  in  1958,  U  percent  less 
than  average  and  the  smallest  since  1939,    Acreage  in  all  regions  of  the 
country  is  moderately  below  last  year  and  average.    Compared  with  average, 
alfalfa  acreage  is  up  sharply  but  is  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  other 
kinds,  especially  clover  and  timothy. 

Production  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  is  forecast  at  6l,8  million 
tons~8  percent  below  last  year's  crop  of  67,1  million  tons,  but  22  percent 
above  average.    All  in^jortant  alfalfa  States  except  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  California  are  down  from  1958,    The  ingjortant  North  Central  Region, 
which  accounts  for  58  percent  of  the  U,  S,  total  crop  is  down  3,6  million 
tons.    South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  account  for  3,U  million  tons  of 
this  decline.    The  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  raixtujres  for  harvest  is 
indicated  at  28,8  million  acres— about  a  million  less  than  in  1958  but 
5,U  million  above  average.    The  drop  from  last  year  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  North  Central  Region  with  practically  no  change  in  the  other  regions. 

The  1958  crop  of  clover,  timothy,  and  clove r-grasg  mixtures  is  fore- 
cast at  21,8  million  tons— 11  percent  below  last  year  and  16  percent  below 
average.    All  regions  are  below  last  year.    The  acreage  of  this  class  of 
hay  is  estimated  at  lU,9  million  acres— U  percent  less  than  1958  and  19 
percent  less  than  average.    The  acreage  planted  to  clover-timothy  hay  has 
been  trending  downward  for  many  years  and  appears  to  be  continuing. 
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Production  of  Lespedeza  hay  is  estimated  at  4.6  million  tons — 2k  percent 
below  last  year  and  18  percent  below  average.    Mssoviri,  the  leading  State, 
is  indicated  to  have  only  57  percent  as  much  tonnage  as  last  year  and  jk  per- 
cent as  much  as  average.    Less  acreage  has  been  planted  and  stands  are  thin 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State  because  of  dry  weather.    The  other  important 
Lespedeza  States  also  are  estimating  less  production  and  less  acreage  than 
last  year  and  average.    Acreage  for  the  Nation  is  estimated  at  it-. 2  million 
acres — 10  percent  below  1958  and  19  percent  below  average. 

Wild  hay  production  is  forecast  at  9«0  million  tons — 15  percent  below 
last  year  and  8  percent  below  average.    The  crop  is  down  in  both  the  Central 
and  Western  Regions,  with  the  largest  reductions  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 
Only  Minnesota  and  Texas  show  increases  over  last  year  and  only  a  few  States 
are  above  average.    Yields  are  relatively  low  in  the  leading  States  of  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  because  of  dry  weather.    The  acreage  of  wild  hay  cut  and 
to  be  cut  is  forecast  at  11. 9  million  acres — 2  percent  more  than  in  1958  but 
12  percent  less  than  average.    Acreage  is  above  last  year  in  the  West-North 
Central  States  but  below  in  the  Western  Regions. 

PEANUTS;    The  1959  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  (picking 

and  threshing,  hay,  hogging  off,  and  other  uses)  is  estimated  at 
1,681,000  acres — the  smallest  acreage  since  1930.    This  is  3  percent  below 
the  revised  estimate  of  1,73^,000  acres  planted  in  1958,  and  26  percent  below 
average.    Acreage  allotments  for  1959  Q-re  practically  tmchanged  from  1958. 
The  reduction  in  acreage  this  year  is  attributed  to  the  continued  substitution 
of  corn  for  peanuts  for  hogging  in  some  areas  and  the  increased  sign  up  of 
peanut  growers  in  the  Conservation  program,  especially  in  CSeorgia,  Alabama, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.    Peanut  growers  were  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Acreage  Reserve  program  the  past  two  years. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  area  acreage  is  practically  unchanged  from  last 
year,  the  only  difference  being  a  one  thousand  acre  reduction  in  Tennessee. 
In  the  Southeast  eirea  the  acreage  planted  alone  is  down  slightly  less  than 
3  percent.    Alabama  is  down  5  percent  while  both  Georgia  and  Florida  growers 
planted  2  percent  less  acreage  than  last  year. 

For  the  Southwest  area  the  decrease  amounts  to  5  percent.    Of  the  two 
principal  peanut  States  in  this  area,  Texas  is  down  5  percent  and  Oklahoma 
k  percent.    Estimated  acreage  is  down  a  thousand  acres  each  for  Arkansas  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  peanut  crop  was  up  to  a  good  stand  and  growing  nicely  the  first  of 
July.    In  the  Southwest  eirea  the  crop  was  generally  good  although  somewhat 
late  in  the  iniportant  cross-Timbers  area  of  Texas.    Late  May  and  early  June 
rains  brought  needed  moisture  and  planting  progressed  rapidly  in  mid- June. 
Only  a  small  acreage  still  remained  to  be  planted  here. 
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The  early  crop  in  South  Texas  is  reported  in  the  best  shape  in  years  after 
earlier  difficulty  in  controlling  grass  and  weeds.    Wet  weather  in  the 
Southeast  section  also  made  control  of  grass  and  weeds  a  problem,  but 
favorable  June  weather  enabled  growers  to  clean  up  all  fields  except  those 
on  the  lowest  lands.    Stands  are  generally  good  to  excellent  and  crop  is  in 
satisfactory  condition,  although  some  minor  areas  are  on  the  dry  side.  Crop 
prospects  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  range  from  good  to  excellent.  Good 
rains  after  planting  was  completed  got  the  crop  off  to  a  good  start  and  good 
stands  were  obtained.    Gro\rth  to  date  has  been  favorable. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  the 
first  forecast  of  1959  production  will  be  published  in  the  August  Crop 
Production  Report. 

DRY  BEAUS:    Production  in  1959  is  forecast  at  iB.h  million  bags  (lOO  pound 
cleaned  basis)  3  percent  below  the  1958  crop.    Favorable  yield 
prospects  of  1,203.  pounds  are  more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  acreage  for 
harvest  of  1.53  million  acres — dovm  h  percent  from  the  previous ' year .  Favorable 
weather  during  the  planting  season  encoiiraged  growers  in  eastern  producing 
areas  to  seed  the  full  intended  acreage,  except  in  Michigan.    Dry  soils 
over  much  of  the  western  producing  area  and  increased  competition  from  other 
crops  reduced  plantings  there  below  intentions  \rith  significant  reductions 
in  Colorado  and  Washington. 

Plantings  of  I.58  million  acres,  h  percent  less  than  last  year,  were 
made  in  good  time  -vrLth  the  crop  making  satisfactory  to  excellent  progress. 
Increased  plantings  in  Michigan,  Nebraslca,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  \7ere  more 
than  offset  by  declines  in  most  of  the  remaining  producing  States. 

In  the  Northeast  bean  area  the  crop  vms  planted  early  under  near 
ideal  conditions.    Excellent  stands  reduced  replantings  to  a  minimum. 
Relatively  cool  temperatures  during  mid-Jvme  along  with  a  short  period 
of  limited  moistvire  slowed  germination  and  early  groirth  in  local  areas. 
Michigan  growers  report  the  highest  Jvily  1  crop  condition  of  record  xrith. 
plant  development  ranging  from  runners  for  the  early  planted  fields  to  the 
2  leaf  stage  for  the  latest  fields. 

The  Northwest  bean  crop  was  planted  a  little  later  than  usual  with 
progress  relatively  slow  due  to  cool  temperatures  and  limited  moisture. 
Fields  in  some  areas  required  irrigation  to  stimulate  germination  and 
stands  generally  are  not  up  to  expectations.    Normal  to  above  normal 
temperatures  during  late  June  along  with  beneficial  moisture  in  some  needy 
areas  improved  crop  development  and  above  average  yields  are  expected. 

Yield  prospects  in  the  Southwest  (pinto  area)  are  below  average  as 
limited  moisture  supplies  retarded  early  season  development.    Stands  are 
adequate,  but  a  significant  acreage  is  dependent  on  early  additional 
rainfall.    California  yields  are  expected  to  exceed  last  year  and  average 
as  the  bean  season  began  under  favorable  conditions.    Some  plantings 
following  small  grain    were  to  be  completed  after  July  1. 
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DRY  PE-fl^:    Production  of  dry  peas  in  1959  is  expected  to  total 

^,0^,000  tags  (100  pounds  cleaned  "basis),  the  largest 
since  19^7  except  for  1956.    Prospective  production  is  almost  two- 
thirds  a'bove  last  year  and  more  than  one- fourth  above  average.  ^Pti© 
sharply  increased  production  comes  from  increased  acreage  and  near 
record  yield  prospects.    The  U.S.  cleaned  yield  is  indicated  at  a 
record  1/K)0  po\ands  per  acre. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  exceptionally  good  this  year, 
especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    All  producing  States  report 
above  average  yields  with  Idaho,  V/ashington,  and  Oregon  expecting  near- 
er record-equalling  yields.    The  season  in  that  area  has  been  good  v;ith 
favorable  weather  during  the  planting  season  and  during  blossoming, 
iybisture  conditions  in  the  dry-lend  areas  of  Idaho  and  V/ashington  are 
ample  and  \irater  supplies  are  adeqviate  in  the  irrigated  areas. 

The  1959  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  309»000  acres,  more  than  a 
third  above  last  year's  acreage, but  only  slightly  above  average,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  the  two  major  producing  States,  show  increases  of  35 
and  52  percent,  respectively.    Reduced  current  supplies,  good  yields, 
and  favorable  prices  for  last  year's  crop  v/ere  contributing  factors 
to  the  increased  acreage  this  year.    Acreage  increases  are  indicated 
in  all  minor  producing  States  except  Colorado  and  Minnesota.  About 
289,000  acres  are  indicated  for  harvest  in  1959*    This  is  more  than 
two-fifths  above  last  year  and,  except  for  1956,  the  largest  acreage 
harvested  since  1951 •    Abandonment  is  expected  to  be  about  6  percent 
compared  with  about  11  percent  last  year. 

AltL-  SORGHUMS!    The  19.?  million  acres  planted  to  sorghums  for  all  piirposes 
this  ye?r  are  down  7  percent  from  lest  ye?r,  but  13  percent 
above  average.    The  sorghum  acreage  held  near  the  1958  level  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  where  the  main  competitive  crop  is  wheat— viieat  allotments 
were  essentially  unchanged  for  1959»    Ifov/ever,  the  decline  was  very  sharp 
in  the  Corn  Belt  area.    Since  there  are  no  1959  corn  allotments,  farmers 
in  that  area  increased  corn  acreage  and  restricted  the  planting  of  sor- 
ghums.   The  situation  was  similar  with  regard  to  cotton  in  the  i^ssissippi 
Delta.    Many  farmers  elected  "Choice  B"  which  permitted  planting  of  cotton 
up  to  kO  percent  above  initial  allotments  and  therefore  less  cropland 
is  available  for  sorghums  and  other  croi3S.    The  increase  in  Conservation 
Reserve  contracts  in  many  sections  of  the  country  also  effected  a  re- 
duction in  sorghums.    The  acreage  expected  to  be  harvested  for  all 
purposes  is  indicated  at  18.8  million,  9  percent  below  last  year.  The 
first  forecast  of  sorghvim  grain  production  will  be  published  in  the  August 
Crop  Production  Report. 

In  Texas,  planted  acreage  is  2  percent  below  last  year,    itoistiire  sup- 
plies and  temperatures  in  June  were  favorable  for  rapid  growth  of  sorghums. 
Combining  has  been  underway  in  south  Texas  and  much  is  headed  in  the  Low 
Plains.    In  the  Texas  High  Plains  seeding  was  at  a  fast  pace  in  mid-June,  but 
some  acreage  was  still  unplanted  by  the  end  of  the  month.    In  Kansas,  planted 
acreage  is  estimated  the  same  as  last  year.    Planting  was  earlier  than  usxial. 
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The  crop  lieneflted  considerably  from  late  June  thundersbowers.    In  Nebraska* 
wet  weather  delayed  seeding,  but  most  was  planted  by  June  20,  Colorado's 
planted  acreage  is  off  16  percent  this  year  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
Increased  acreage  In  the  Conservation  Reserve.    In  California,  planted 
acreage — up  11  percent — continues  the  yearly  increase  with  fast  maturing 
and  high  yielding  varieties  of  seed  readily  available.  Considerable 
sorghums  are  planted  in  California  following  small  grains, 

SORGffiJM  CaiAIN  STOCKS  ON  gARtg;    Stocks  of  sorghum  grain  on  farms  July  1 

totaled  3^.6  million  bushels,  the  largest 
for  this  date  in  the  ^  years  of  record,  but  represented  only  5.6  percent  of 
the  record  1958  production,    July  1  stocks  include  nearly  10  million  bushels 
of  1958  and  1957  crops  resealed  by  CCC,    Slightly  over  70  percent  of  the 
sorghum  grain  on  farms  was  located  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Dis- 
appearance of  68  million  bushels  from  farms  during  the  April-June  quarter 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

RICE;    A  rice  crop  of  52.2  million  equivalent  100-pound  bags  is  indicated 

for  1959.    This  would  be  11  percent  above  last  year  due 'mostly  to  a 
12  percent  increase  in  the  acreage  for  harvest,  estimated  at  1.58  million 
acres.    The  yield  per  acre  of  3.292  pounds  is  17  pounds  belcv  the  record 
yield  last  year,     "^creage  allotments  reaainad  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
year  with  the  11  percent  increase  in  acreage  seeded  due  primarily  to 
diDcontinuance  of  the  acreage  xieseirve  Program. 

In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  40.6  million  bags  are  in  prospect  compared  with  35«3 
million  bags  produced  last  year.    Record  high  yields  per  acre  are  indicated 
for  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Missouri  with  Arkansas  yields  expected  to  equal 
last  year's  record.    Mississippi  yields,  indicated  above  last  year,  are 
below  the  1957  record. 

Weather  was  favorable  in  the  Southern  States  for  seeding  and  progress 
of  the  crop  is  about  normal.    Showers  and  some  heavy  rains  delayed  plantings 
and  necessitated  some  replanting.    Stands  are  generally  good,  but  late 
planted  fields  are  more  grassy  than  usual. 

In  California,  the  prospective  production  of  11,6  million  bags  compares 
with  11,7  million  bags  last  year.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  4,100 
pounds  is  sharply  below  the  1958  record  yield.    Favorable  conditions 
allowed  plantings  to  be  completed  early  and  early  development  was  good, 
but  cool  weather  in  May  slowed  the  crop  to  about  normal.    Water  supplies 
appear  adequate  even  thoiigh  supplies  will  have  to  be  used  carefully. 

APPLES;    Early-season  prospects  point  to  a  commercial  apple  crop  of 

119»l22,000  bushels.    If  this  production  materializes  it  will  be 
6  percent  below  last  year  but  10  percent  above  average.    Many  of  the  import- 
ant apple  States  report  a  heavy  June  drop,    July  1  prospects  by  geographic 
regions  are:    Eastern  -  57f390,O00  bushels,  1  percent  less  than  last  year 
but  18  percent  over  average;  Central  -  22,852,000  bushels,  also  1  percent 
less  than  last  year,  but  17  percent  over  average;  Western  -  38,880,000 
bushels,  15  percent  below  last  year  and  4  percent  below  average. 
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In  New  England  and  New  York,  weather  to  July  1  was  favorable  for  control 
of  diseases  and  insects.    Northern  New  England  expects  atout  the  same 
production  as  last  year;  southern  Nevj  li!ngland  expects  larger  crops.  The 
Hudson  Valley  crop  is  sizing  well  and  production  is  expected  to  "be  vrell  above 
last  year.    In  the  Lake  Ontario  area  the  set  is  lighter  than  expected  hut 
the  crop  is  still  expected  to  he  large.    The  Champlain  Valley  has  a  good  set 
with  favorable  growing  conditions  to  July  1,    New  York's  varietal  prospects 
compared  with  last  year  are:    Mcintosh,  Cortland,  Delicious,  G-reenings,  and 
Wealthy,  all  down  in  Lake  Ontario  and  up  in  the  Hudson  Valley;  Baldwin, 
below  last  year  in  both  areaso.   New  Jersey  expects  the  largest  crop  since 
1937»    Light  picking  of  Starrs  started  in  south  Jersey  the  end  of  June  with 
harvest  of  this  variety  expected  to  continue  active  through  July.  The 
Bridgeville  area  of  Delaware  was  hit  by  a  severe  windstorm  on  Jun.e  23  which 
caused  heaviest  losses  on  early  varietieso    Although  some  sections  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  received  good  rains  early  in  July,  the  shortage  of  moisture  was 
becoming  serious  in  many  parts  of  these  States,    July  1  prospects  were 
reported  excellent  in  the  heavy  producing  North  Valley  counties  of  Virginia 
but  else\^fhere  in  that  State  the  outlook  is  for  a  smaller  crop  th&n  last  year, 
Frederick,  the  leading  county,  expects  a  substantially  larger  production 
than  in  1958,    In  Clarke  County,  v/hich  usually  ranks  second,  the  outlook 
is  for  a  crop  equal  to  or  exceeding  last  year's  record.    Poorest  prospects 
are  in  the  Piedmont  where  Winesap,  a  leading  variety,  has  a  light  set, 
Fair  to  good  crops,  but  generally  less  than  in  1958 t  are  expected  in  the 
Roanoke  area  and  Southwest  Virginia,    Varietal  prospects  for  Virginia  are. 
Red  Delicious,  generally  the  heaviest  set  of  any  variety;  York  Imperial, 
heavy  in  the  North  Valley  but  light  elsev/here;  Stayman  and  Golden  Delicious, 
fair  to  good;  Winesap  and  Albemarle  Pippin,  ehorto    Harvest  of  Yellow 
Transparent  started  in  late  June  in  southern  sections  of  Virginia,  Move- 
ment of  Rambo  is  expected  to  become  active  about  August  1,    In  Maryland, 
bearing  surface  is  increasing  and  most  growers  report  a  fiill  set.  Harvest 
of  Lodi  started  June  29, 

Although  a  heavy  June  drop  is  reported  in  Michigan,  July  1  reports 
indicate  a  crop  slightly  above  last  year's  production.    Disease  and  insect 
control  are  reported  satisfactory.    This  is  an  off  year  for  Spies,  but  the 
decline  is  expected  to  be  much  less  than  in  the  previous  two  off  years.  In 
Ohio,  harvest  is  expected  to  begin  earlier  than  usual  even  though  dry  weather 
during  June  slowed  gro-'th  of  fruit  in  the  southern  area.    Picking  of  summer 
varieties  is  expected  to  become  active  in  southeast  Ohio  by  July  12;  in  the 
northeastern  area  by  July  24o    Scattered  hail  damage  is  reported  in  both  Ohio 
and  Indiana,    Indiana  reports  poor  prospects  for  Winesaps;  fair  to  good 
prospects  for  Grimes,  Mcintosh,  and  Red  Delicious;  and  a  good  outlook  for 
Stayman,  V/ealthy,  and  Jonathano    Gro^«ri.ng  conditions  have  been  favorable  in 
Illinois  with  quality  reported  good  but  size  of  fruit  quite  variable.  Har- 
vest of  Transparent  began  in  late  June  in  southern  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
reports  fairly  good  prospects  except  for  Mclntosho    Kansas  has  adequate 
moist-ure  supplies  with  good  prospects  in  the  main  production  areas. 

Cool  weather  in  June  favored  growth  of  Washington  apples,  but  the  1959 
production  in  that  State  is  exjjected  to  be  substantially  below  the  large 
crops  of  the  past  two  years. 
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In  general  the  set  is  light  and  extremely  variable,  "both  between  orchards 
and  between  areas.    July  1  prospects  were  generally  best  for  Winesaps; 
Jonathans  were  rated  fair  to  good;  Red  Delicious,  Standard  Delicious,  Golden 
Delicious^  and  Rome  Beauty,  all  reported  as  light  crops.    In  Oregon  the  crop 
is  generally  good  -vri. th  reports  of  spotted  set  limited  to  isolated  areas.  In 
the  important  Hood  River  area.  Standard  Delicious  are  expected  to  be  do\m 
from  last  year,  primarily  because  of  tree  removals,  while  Neirtowns  and 
Golden  Delicious  are  expected  to  be  up.    In  the  Sebastopal  district  of 
California  there  is  a  heavy  set  of  Gravensteins  with  good  size  gro^rth  to 
Jtily  1.    However,  because  of  inadequate  soil  moisture  and  limited  irrigation 
facilities,  some  growers  thinned  twice  to  promote  size  grovrth.    Harvest  of 
Gravensteins  is  expected  to  begin  arovmd  July  10.    The  VJatsonville  district 
has  a  good  crop  of  all  varieties.    Rainfall  has  been  light  in  this  area 
also,  but  much  of  the  acreage  is  either  irrigated  or  located  on  hills  frequent- 
ly blanketed  by  ocean  fog. 

The  crop  is  quite  spotted  in  the  Flathead  Lake  area  of  Montana.  Idaho 
expects  heavy  crops  of  all  varieties  except  Red  Delicious.    Harvest  of  early 
varieties  in  that  State  is  expected  to  begin  about  August  1.    New  Mexico 
expects  the  smallest  crop  since  1953*  "tlie  result  of  nimerous  factors  in- 
cluding a  light  set,  extensive  hail  damage,  and  shortage  of  water. 

PEACHES;    This  year's  peach  crop  is  forecast  at  75-8  million  bushels,  k 
percent  less  than  on  June  1  but  7  percent  more  than  last  year. 
The  July  1  forecast  excludes  production  eliminated  through  the  "green 
drop"  program  put  into  effect  vmder  The  Peach  l^rketing  Order  for  California 
Clingstone  peaches.  This  removal  program  is  responsible  for  the  reduction 
from  the  June  1  forecast.    Peach  production,  excluding  the  California 
Clingstone  crop  which  is  mostly  for  canning^  is  now  placed  at  ^.8  million 
bushels,  2  percent  below  last  year's  production  but  2k  percent  above  the 
19^8-57  average. 

The  California  Clingstone  peach  crop  is  now  estimated  at  27-0  million 
bushels,  28  percent  above  last  year  and  21  percent  above  average.    Fruit  is 
small  in  size  as  a  result  of  a  heavy  set.    Growing  weather  dviring  most  of 
June  was  satisfactory  except  for  a  heat  wave  of  4-5  days.    Harvest  started 
in  the  Visalia  area  July  1,  and  v/as  expected  to  begin  July  8  in  the  iVArysville 
area  and  July  6-8  in  the  Modesto  area. 

The  California  Freestone  crop  is  estimated  at  ik.k  million  bushels,  the 
same  as  the  June  1  forecast,  25  percent  more  than  last  year  and  the  largest 
of  record.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  practically  complete.  Early 
Elberta  harvest  started  the  fourth  week  of  June  and  is  near  the  pealc  in 
Southern  and  Central  San  Joaquin  Valley.    Quality  has  been  good  but  the 
fruit  has  been  small  for  most  varieties  and  districts. 

Indicated  peach  production  for  the  9  Southern  States  is  ik.k  million 
bushels,  up  slightly  from  the  June  1  forecast,  9  percent  less  than  last 
year  but  5^  percent  above  average.    Weather  in  Georgia  has  been  very 
favorable  since  early  June;  fruit  is  sizing  unusually  well  and  promises  to 
be  of  very  good  quality.    The  majority  of  the  harvest  after  July  1  \tL11  be 
of  the  Southland,  Hiley,  and  Elberta  varieties.    Movement  of  Elbertas  is 
expected  to  continue  through  July. 
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Harvest  of  an  excellent  peach  crop  is  well  under  way  in  all  areas  of  South 
Carolina.    The  weather  was  hot  and  dry  as  June  ended  and  late  peaches  in 
the  Piedmont  area  needed  additional  moistxxre  for  sizing.    The  North  Carolina 
peach  crop  in  general  is  10-ll<-  days  earlier  than  last  year  and  harvest 
should  peak  about  July  20. 

A  very  good  peach  crop  is  moving  in  volume  in  Alabama.    In  Arkansas, 
early  varieties  now  being  harvested  and  the  main  Elberta  crop,  harvest  of 
which  will  soon  be  under  way,  are  very  good  in  the  three  main  commercial 
areas.    Peaches  are  of  good  size  as  a  result  of  adequate  moisture.  Harvest 
of  early  varieties  is  complete  in  Louisiana  and  movement  of  mid- season 
varieties  continues  active.    The  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  quality.  Harvest 
of  early  varieties  was  under  way  in  all  areas  of  Texas  the  last  half  of  Jvme. 
Mid- season  peaches  were  in  fair  volvime  the  latter  part  of  June  in  the 
Fredericksburg  area  and  in  light  production  in  central  and  east  Texas. 
Both  yield  and  quality  of  fruit  harvested  so  far  have  been  generally  good. 

Peach  production  in  New  England  and  New  York  is  forecast  at  l,k  million 
bushels,  compared  with  1.7  million  bushels  last  year  and  average  production 
of  1.3  million  bushels.    June  conditions  in  New  England  were  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  peaches  but  wet  weather  the  last  half  of  the  month  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  spray  adequately.    New  York's  peach  crop  is  sizing  satisfactorily 
but  there  was  a  heavy  Jvne  drop. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  expect  a  peach  crop  of  7-5  million  bushels, 
16  percent  less  than  last  year  but  12  percent  more  than  average.    New  Jersey 
peaches  have  developed  well  to  date  after  heavy  hand  thinning  of  most  varie- 
ties.   Light  marketings  of  Sunrise  and  Earlyeast  began  about    July  1.  Move- 
ment of  the  iioportant  Jerseyland  variety  will  begin  about  July  20  in  south 
Jersey,  followed  by  Triogem  about  August  1.    Peaches  are  now  sizing  well  in 
Pennsylvania  and  with  normal  moisture  will  make  a  good  crop.    Most  Maryland 
peach  growers  have  a  full  set  of  peaches.    Harvest  in  the  Hancock  area  was 
expected  to  begin  about  July  9  for  Earlyeast,  July  12  for  Erly-Red-Fre, 
July  2k  for  Jerseyland,  and  July  26  for  Red  Haven.    A  good  rain  at  Hancock 
July  1  should  aid  sizing  of  these  early  peaches.    Peach  prospects  in  the 
4-Co\jnty  Eastern  Panhandle  commercial  area  of  West  Virginia  continue  good, 
but  are  relatively  poor  in  other  areas.    The  fruit  is  quite  clean  and 
insect  and  disease  control  has  been  good. 

The  peach  crop  in  the  Worth  Central  States  is  forecast  at  5-5  million 
bushels,  13  percent  below  last  year  and  7  percent  below  average.  Expected 
production  is  less  than  last  year  in  all  States  in  this  group,  except 
Michigan  where  it  is  the  same.    Ohio  peaches  are  reported  to  be  of  generally 
better  size  and    quality  than  last  year,  partly  because  of  the  smaller  crop. 
Picking  of  earliest  veirieties  will  begin  about  July  26  in  the  important  east- 
central  area  and  about  July  28  in  the  northeastern  area.    The  Illinois  crop 
is  confined  largely  to  the  southena  one- third  of  the  State.    Early  variety 
harvest  was  expected  to  begin  in  early  July.    In  Michigan,  prospects  appear 
best  for  the  early  and  mid- season  crops.    Some  were  frozen  last  winter  but 
most  orchards  have  good  crops.     Dry  weather  is    hurting    the  crop. 
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Total  production  in  the  Western  States  is  estimated  at  ^,576,000  bu- 
shels, 23  percent  more  than  both  last  year  and  average.  The  Washington  peach 
crop  is  expected  to  be  slightly  below  last  year  but  much  above  average. 
Weather  as  a  whole  has  been  good  for  growth  and  well -thinned  fruit  is  sizing 
well.    Red  Haven  harvest  will  probably  begin  between  July  20  and  25.  Weather 
has  been  favorable  for  normal  development  of  Oregon  peaches,  with  harvest  to 
start  about  August  5«  In  Colorado,  peaches  have  set  well  in  the  principal 
producing  area  of  Mesa  County  around  Palisade  and  very  little  blight  or  mosaic 
is  reported.    Harvest  will  probably  be  about  eight  days  earlier  than  usual. 

PEARS;    Pear  production  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  32,680,000  bu- 
shels, slightly  less  than  the  June  1  forecast,  but  10  percent  more 
than  average.  Production  of  Bartlett  pears  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  forecast 
at  21,560,000  bushels  and  the  winter  pear  crop  at  7,1+62,000  btishels.  Bartlett 
pear  prospects  improved  a  little  in  California  during  June,  but  declined  con- 
siderably in  Washington  and  slightly  in  Oregon. 

Production  of  Bartlett  pears  in  California  is  forecast  at  27  percent 
more  than  last  season  and  26  percent  more  than  average  which  would  be  the 
largest  crop  of  record.    Ibe  set  of  frvilt  is  extremely  heavy  in  the  Sacramento 
River  district  and  good  in  all  other  districts.    While  size  and  growth  have 
been  good  in  recent  weeks,  average  sizes  are  below  normal  in  some  districts . 
The  California  winter  pear  crop  is  forecast  at  1,792,000  bushels,  unchanged 
from  June  1,  30  percent  above  last  year  and  2  percent  above  average. 

Pear  production  in  Oregon  improved  slightly  during  June,  an  increase  of 
300,000  bushels  in  the  forecast  for  winter  pears  more  than  offsetting  a  de- 
cline of  100,000  bushels  in  the  Bartlett  crop.    The  fruit  set  was  good  and 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  fruit  development  of  both  Bartlett  and  winter 
pears,  except  for  Bosc  which  failed  to  pollinate  properly.  Irrigation  water 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  seasonal  requirements. 

PTOspects  for  the  Washington  Bartlett  pear  crop  declined  I6  percent 
during  June.    There  was  a  very  heavy  drop  of  fruit  during  the  first  15  days 
of  June  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  also,  both  the  Yakima  Valley  and  north - 
central  areas  are  experiencing  the  greatest  tree  loss  from  "pear  decline" 
in  7  years.    Even  young  trees  are  dying.    The  June  drop  was  also  exception- 
ally heavy  for  winter  pears  and  trees  of  these  varieties  are  shewing  more 
evidence  of  "pear  decline"  than  in  past  years.    Indicated  production  of 
Washington  winter  pears  on  July  1  was  5  percent  below  June  1  forecast. 

The  forecasts  for  Michigan  pears  is  xinchanged  from  June  1  and  pro- 
ducation  is  indicated  at  11  percent  below  last  year's  record  high,  but  k2 
percent  above  average.*  Pear  prospects  improved  slightly  in  New  York  during 
June  and  the  crop  is  now  forecast  at  7  percent  less  than  in  1958 ^  hut  18 
percent  more  than  average. 

GRAPES:    The  1959  grape  crop  is  forecast  at  3,250,800  tons,  7  percent 

above  last  year's  production  and  13  percent  above  the 
average.    Production  of  Exiropean  tjrpe  grapes,  grown  almost  exclusively  in 
California  and  Arizona,  is  forecast  at  2,997^000  tons,  or  92  percer*.  of  the 
total  grape  crop,  and  9  percent  above  last  year's  production.    A  grupe  crop 
of  253^800  tons  is  indicated  for  all  other  States,  9  percent  less  than  in  1958. 
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This  year's  California  grape  crop  is  indicated  at  2,990,000  tons,  9 
percent  greater  than  last  year  and  12  percent  above  average„    Production  of 
raisin  varieties  is  forecast  at  1,800,000  tonsj  wine  varieties,  560,000  tons; 
and  table  varieties,  630,000  tons.    The  raisin  aid  table  grape  crops  are 
considerably  larger  than  last  year,  but  wine  grape  production  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  smallero    Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  raisin  type  grapes.    Harvest  of  Thompson  Seedless  in  the  Coachella 
Valley  is  nearly  completeo    It  began  about  July  1  in  the  Arvin  "District, 
approximately  ten  days  earlier  than  last  season  and  the  earliest  of  record. 
V/eather  conditions  have  been  ideal  for  the  table  grape  crop.    Wine  type 
grapes  are  making  good  growth,  except  in  some  of  the  Coastal  counties  where 
dry  weather  has  retarded  their  development  somewhat.    Grape  production  in 
Arizona  is  placed  at  7,000  tons,  compared  with  $,700  tons  last  yearo 

The  Washington  grape  crop  is  forecast  at  55*000  tons,  2  percent  more 
than  iTJst  year  and  two-thirds  larger  than  average »    This  would  be  the  State's 
thrid  successive  bumper  crop*, 

Grape  production  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  forecast  at  175»100  tons, 
12  percent  below  last  year  but  19  percent  above  averageo    Each  State  in  this 
region,  except  Michigan,  expects  smaller  crops  than  last  year©    The  New  York 
crop  is  indicated  to  be  more  than  one-fourth  below  last  year,  Michigan, 
however,  expects  tonnage  to  be  up  1$  percent, 

June  rainfall  was  below  normal  in  both  the  Finger  Lakes  and  Chautauqua-Erie 
areas  of  New  York,    Strong  winds  June  lU  and  15  caused  damage  to  the  crop  and 
reduced  set«    The  set  looks  good  in  Pennsylvania*    The  weather  had  been 
cold  and  dry,  but  showers  June  22  and  25  alleviated  the  situation  temporarily. 
Most  growers  in  Ohio  report  an  excellent  set  of  grapes.    The  Michigan  crop 
is  in  excellent  condition,    although  a  heavy  drop  left  clusters  thin  in  some 
vineyarda, 

CITRUS  i    Harvest  of  the  1958-59  orange  crop  was  virtually  complete  on  July  1 

in  all  citrus  States  except  California  where  an  estimated  13 oU 
million  boxes  of  Valencias  remained  for  summer  and  early  fall  harvest o 
In  Florida  an  estimated  700,000  boxes,  or  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  prop,  remained  unharvested  on  July  1,    Total  production  of  oranges 
(excluding  tangerines)  for  the  U,  S,  is  estimated  at  128,5  million  boxes, 
18  percent  greater  than  last  year  and  8  percent  above  average*,    As  of 
July  1  processors  had  used  73o6  million  boxes  compared  with  65o8  million 
boxes  a  year  ago  and  70»>2  million  boxes  by  July  1,  1957»    Fresh  usage  to 
July  1  this  year  was  U0,8  million  boxes  compared  with  36  million  to 
July  1,  1958,  and  hU,2  million  to  July  1,  1957, 

As  of  July  1  an  estimated  1,9  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  not 
been  harvested  of  which  1,5  million  boxes  were  in  Californiar  Elsewhere 
the  1959-59  season  can  be  considered  virtually  complete.    Total  production 
for  1958-59  is  estimated  at  h3*h  million  boxes,  9  percent  greater  than 
1957-58  but  U  percent  below  average.    As  of  July  1  processors  had  used  20,U 
million  boxes  of  grapefruit  compared  with  16,7  million  boxes  a  year  ago 
and  20,3  million  boxes  as  of  Jxily  1,  1957,    Fresh  usage  accounted  for  21 
million  boxes  to  July  1  this  year  compared  with  20,2  million  boxes  a  year 
ago  and  22  million  boxes  to  July  1,  1957. 
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Slightly  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  California  lemon  crop  had  "been 
harvested  by  Jioly  1-    Total  production  is  estimated  at  17  million  "boxes, 
100,000  "boxes  greater  than  last  year.    Processors  had  used  7.3  million 
boxes  by  July  1  compared  with  U.5  million  boxes  a  year  earlier.  Approxi- 
mately 5.9  million  boxes  had  been  used  as  fresh  lemons  to  July  1  compared 
vith  6.9  million  boxes  to  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Florida's  I959-6O  citrus  crops  are  growing  well,  although  the  July  1 
reported  condition  of  grapefruit  is  below  that  of  other  recent  years,  and 
the  condition  of  oranges  is  only  slightly  above  that  of  July  1,  1958. 
California  citrus  crops  are  also  growing  satisfactorily  even  though  hot 
weather  in  June  caused  a  somewhat  heavier  than  usual  drop  of  frait  in 
central  California.     Sizes  of  individual  fruits  are  larger  than  usv.al  in 
Florida,  California,  and  Texas.    Arizona  has  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  for 
1959-60,  but  has  not  had  as  much  "June  drop"  as  is  usually  expected  for 
such  a  set. 

PLUMS  AND  FRUITS;  Total  plum  production  in  California  and  Michigan  is 

forecast  at  108,000  tons,  57  percent  greater  than  last 
year,  and  25  percent  above  average.    In  California  production  is  expected 
to  equal  the  record  crops  of  19^6  and  1956.    Harvest  of  California's 
early  varieties  is  about  complete  and  picking  of  mid-season  varieties  is 
under  way.    The  season  is  about  10  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

Dried  prune  production  in  California  is  forecast  at  155,000  tons  (dried 
basis),  61  percent  above  last  year,  but  k  percent  below  average.  Most 
prunes  have  made  good  growth,  but  some  sunburn  damage  is  evident.  In 
the  coastal  counties  of  the  northern  prvine  area  lack  of  moisture  is  a 
problem  for  some  acreage. 

Production  of  prunes  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  in  expected 
to  total  78,500  tons  (fresh  basis),  nearly  50  percent  above  last  year, 
but  Ik  percent  below  average.    Oregon  has  a  good  set  of  fruit,  although 
there  is  considerable  variation  between  and  within  orchards.    Brown  rot 
has  been  well  controlled.    Idaho  expects  to  start  harvest  of  prunes 
about  August  10,  approximately  3  days  earlier  than  usual.    Cool  weather 
in  June  helped  the  Washington  prunes  size  well,  although  in  western 
Washington  the  heavy  set  will  limit  sizing  of  the  fruit. 

SWEET  CHERRIES;     The  1959  crop  is  estimated  from  July  1  condition  at 

80,970  tons,  8  percent  less  than  last  year  and  ik  per- 
cent under  average.     The  crop  for  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  8  percent 
above  last  year  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  a  12  percent  reduction 
for  the  Western  States. 

Harvest  of  the  very  light  California  crop  was  practically  complete 
by  mid-June.    In  Oregon  harvest  v/as  proceeding  without  delay  about  July  1 
with  quality  good  in  all  areas.    The  Washington  crop  is  turning  out  lighter 
than  expected  on  June  1.    In  both  Washington  and  Oregon,  production  of 
Bings  is  now  reported  relatively  light.    In  the  other  Western  States 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado--the  sweet  cherry  crops  were  reduced  by 
spring  frosts  and  rainy  weather  at  pollination.    Nearly  all  of  these  States 
report  good  to  excellent  quality.    Except  in  Montana  active  harvest  is 
expected  to  be  over  by  mid-July. 
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Dry  weather  has  affected  size  of  fruit  in  Michigan  but  the  crop  still 
promises  to  be  the  second  largest  of  record.    Schmidts  are  lighter  than  last 
year  but  Napoleons  are  especially  heavy.    Harvest  started  in  southwest 
M-'.chigan  shortly  after  mid-June,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  was  under  way 
in  the  Northwest  counties.    June  rainfall  was  beneficial  to  the  crop  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  but  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area  of  New  York  rainfall  the  past 
month  was  below  normal.    Most  active  harvest  is  expected  to  be  over  in  the 
latest  area  (Lake  Ontario)  by  about    July  20.    Quality  of  the  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  reported  generally  good.    The  Ohio  crop  was  reduced  by  hot  dry 
weather  during  Jxme. 

SOUR  CHERRIES;    The  sour  cherry  crop  is  estimated  from  July  1  conditions 

at  li<-3,170  tons,  38  percent  above  last  year  but  only  10 
percent  over  average. 

Michigan,  which  has  over  three-fifths  of  the  prospective  1959  national 
production,  expects  the  third  largest  crop  of  record,  despite  dry  weather 
during  June.    There  were  some  high  winds  the  last  week  end  in  June  with 
reports  of  heavy  droppage  in  the  Southwest  cotinties.    Processors  started 
receiving  cherries  about  a  week  earlier  than  usual  in  this  part  of  the 
fruit  belt.    The  crop  is  also  earlier  than  usual  in  the  West  Central  and 
Northwest  areas.    New  York  expects  the  largest  crop  since  1955  even  though 
J-une  rainfall  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area  was  below  normal.    Active  harvest 
was  expected  to  start  about  July  9  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  about  July  15 
in  both  the  Lake  Ontario  coimties  of  New  York  and  in  Erie  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Harvest    of  the  light  Ohio  crop  was  earlier  than  usual  with  most 
areas  expected  to  finish  by  July  10.    Wisconsin  reports  indicate  that  the 
crop  is  heavier  in  Northern  Door  County  and  on  the  Lake  Michigan  side  than 
in  the  Sturgeon  Bay  area. 

The  Oregon  crop,  although  variable  between  ares,  is  reported  developing 
very  well  londer  favorable  conditions  with  active  harvest  expected  in  mid- 
July.    Washington  growers  are  finding  that  their  crops  are  lighter  than  they 
had  expected.    In  the  remaining  Western  cherry  States,  prospects  improved 
during  Jvjne  in  Colorado  but  declined  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah. 

APRICOTS;    The  I959  apricot  crop  for  California,  Washington,  and  Utah  is 

forecast  at  239,800  tons,  more  than  double  last  year's  production 
and  15  percent  above  average.    Harvest  is  in  progress  in  all  three  States. 
Hot  weather  in  California  the  last  part  of  Jime  hastened  maturity  and  caused 
some  sunburn  damage,  but  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  fruit.    In  Wash- 
ington a  period  of  cool  weather  in  Jxme  delayed  harvest.    In  the  Lower  Yakima 
Valley  a  few  Rilands  have  been  picked,  and  harvest  of  Moorparks  will  start 
shortly  after  July  10.    The  production  of  Tiltons  in  expected  to  be  light, 
but  good  crops  are  in  prospect  for  other  varieties.    Harvest  is  under  way 
in  southem  Utah,  but  is  not  expected  to  start  until  mid-July  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State. 

AVOCADOS;    Warn  weather  has  brought  California's  1958-59  crop  avocados 
(other  than  Fuertes)  to  maturity  early,  and  harvest  of  late 
varieties  is  general.    Overmaturity  and  heavy  droppage  of  fruit  are  problems 
in  some  orchards.      The  new    19^$-60  crop  of  avocados  is  growing  well. 
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FIGS;    California  production  of  Kadota  figs  for  canning  is  expected  to  be 

down   diarply  from  last  year  as  the  result  of  the  November  19$8 
freeze  damage  to  trees,    Calimyrna  figs  show  a  good  set  of  fruit* 
Caprification  was  completed  about  ten  days  earlier  than  usual,  which  would 
indicate  that  harvest  may  be  early  tliis  season.    Movement  of  Mission  fips 
has  been  lighter  than  usual  for  July  1. 

OLIVES t    The  set  of  olives  in  California  is  light  in  most  orchards, 

Manzanillo,  Sevillano,  and  Mission  varieties  are  all  expected  to 
have  much  lighter  production  than  in  1958,  The  fruit  sizes  will  probably 
be  large  because  of  the  light  set, 

ALMONDS t    The  July  1  forecast  of  California  almonds  is  72,000  tons,  the 

largest  of  record,  and  more  than  three  and  one-half  times  as 
large  as  last  yearns  small  crop.    There  has  been  no  appreciable  insect  or 
disease  damage  and  recent  hot  weather  has  benefited  the  crop  by  advancing 
maturity.    The  crop  is  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  normal.    Size  of  nuts 
has  already  been  made  and  is  good  in  comparison  with  other  years, 

WALNDTS;    The  production  of  walnuts  in  California  and  Oreg<»i  is  expected 

to  total  66,UOO  tons,  23  percent  less  than  last  year  and  7 
percent  below  average,    Thp  set  in  California  was  spotty  as  the  result  of 
last  November's  freeze  damage  to  trees.    Along  the  Northern  coast  spring 
frosts  caused  some  damage.    In  southern  California  delayed  foliation  is 
expected  to  cause  smaller  sizes, 

FIIBERTS  t    Production  of  filberts  in  Oregon   and  Washington  is  forecast  at 

9j360  tons,  2$  percent  greater  than  last  year,  and  18  percent 
above  average.    In  Oregon  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  produced  development 
is  nearly  a  week  later  than  last  year  although  about  average.    The  Washington 
set  appears  variable  although  pollination  weather  was  good, 

NECTARINES:    Harvest  of  California's  large  nectarine  crop  is  progressing 

rapidly.    The  season  is  about  one  week  earlier  than  last  ye.  ^ 
Although  the  set  is  not  heavy  the  increase  in  bearing  acreage  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  large  crop, 

POTATOES;    The  early  summer  potato  crop  Is  forecast  at  13,6lU,000  hundred- 

weight,  ^  percent  below  the  June  1  estimate,  7  perceht" below 
the  relatively  large  1958  crop,  but  still  11  percent  above  the  19h9-57 
average.    Prospects  on  the  important  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  are  below  a 
month  earlier,  but  this  was  payctally  offset  by  in^jroved  prospects  in  the 
South  California  early  summer  crop  areas.    Continued  dry  weather  has 
reduced  yields  below  earlier  expectations  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
In  Northan5)ton,  dry  weather  caused  a  larger  than  usual  numbel*  of  size  B, 
but  in  Accomack  the  crop  has  sized  well.    Heaviest  movement  from  the  Shore 
will  probably  occur  during  the  secaid  and  third  weeks  of  July,  with 
digging  expected  to  be  nearing  con5)letion  by  July  25,    Yields  in  the  Norfolk 
area  of  Virginia  were  also  reduced  by  dry  weather.    Digging  in  this  area 
became  active  in  late  June  and  will  be  completed  about  mid-July,  Weather 
continues  very  diy  in  Delaware  also,  but  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  is  under 
irrigation.    Light  digging  got  underway  in  late  June  and  digging  is  expected 
to  be  active  the  week  of  July  13, 
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Early  summer  potato  prospects  continue  favorable  in  North  Carolina.  Harvest 
in  the  Hendersonville  area  vill  get  underway  ahout  mid-J\ily.    In  Texas, 
scattered  hail  throughout  the  early  summer  producing  areas  during  June 
resulted  in  considerable  top  damage,  hut  acreage  losses  were  minor. 
Heaviest  damage  was  in  the  Croshjrton  area  where  yield  prospects  were 
sharply  reduced.    Digging  in  the  Crosbyton  and  Mule shoe  areas  started  the 
last  week  in  June.    Production  is  expected  to  be  available  from  all  areas 
during  the  second  week  of  Jxxly.    Movement  is  expected  to  continue  in  good 
volxane  into  August.    Growing  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  in  the 
Southern  California  early  summer  crop  areas.    Light  digging  started  Jvine 
10  in  the  Perris  Valley.    Harvest  is  expected  to  be  general  in  early  July, 
but  no  heavy  peak  days  are  expected  in  daily  shipments. 

Production  of  late  summer  potatoes  is  forecast  at  33,206,000  hundred- 
weight, 3  percent  below  the  1958  crop,  but  still  fractionally  above  aver- 
age.   The  yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  183.6  hundredweight  —  3'1 
hundredweight  below  the  1958  record  yield  of  186.7  hvindredweight.  The 
19^9-57  average  is  158.5  hundredweight.    Acreage  for  harvest  this  year, 
at  180,900  acres,  is  2  percent  below  the  183,800  acres  harvested  in 
1958,  and  Ik  percent  below  the  19^9-57  average  of  210,700  acres. 

Growing  conditions  to  July  1  for  the  late  summer  crop  have  been 
generally  favorable  except  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  abnormally  cool 
weather  during  several  periods  in  April  and  May  slowed  development  of  the 
crop,    fervest  of  the  late  svimmer  crop  is  expected  to  be  on  a  normal 
schedule  in  all  areas  except  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  first  diggings 
will  probably  run  later  than  usual. 

On  Long  Island,  New  York,  prospects  are  favorable.    Generally  cool 
weather  and  abundant  moistiore  have  resulted  in  excellent  vine  development 
and  a  good  set.    Harvest  was  expected  to  start  during  the  second  week  of 
July  and  to  be  general  by  mid- July.    In  New  Jersey,  prospects  are  also 
favorable.    Scattered  digging  for  local  markets  got  vmderway  at  the  end 
of  June,  with  general  marketing  of  Cobblers  expected  about  mid-July. 
Digging  of  Chippewas  and  Katahdins  will  not  be  general  until  the  end  of 
July.    In  Bay  County,  Michigan,  dry  weather  in  mid-Jme  limited  the  set, 
but  prospects  are  still  considered  very  good.    Digging  is  expected  to 
get  undei^ra,y  before  the  middle  of  July.    The  Wisconsin  crop  is  making  good 
progress  with  some  fields  expected  to  be  ready  for  harvest  dioring  the  last 
part  of  Jioly.    General  rains  during  late  June  and  early  July  were  very 
beneficial  in  the  potato  areas.    In  Minnesota,  the  crop  is  in  generally 
satisfactory  condition.    Many  growers  irrigated  their  crops  during  Jtme. 
Ifervest  is  expected  to  get  underway  about  mid- July. 

Late  summer  potato  fields  in  Colorado  were  in  bloom  on  July  1  with  a 
good  set  reported.    Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  about  mid-July  in  northern 
Colorado.    Planting  was  a  little  later  than  usual,  but  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  Red  Lasoda  acreage  which  has  an  early  maturity.    In  Idaho,  stands 
are  not  as  good  as  a  year  ago  following  abnormally  cool  weather  during 
several  periods  in  April  and  May.    First  harvest  of  Reds  is  expected  about 
mid-JvLLy.    The  first  car  of  Idaho  Reds  was  shipped  on  July  8  a  year  ago. 
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In  Washington,  the  effects  of  local  frost  and  wind  damage  early  in  the  season 
have  "been  largely  overcome.    Prospects  are  generally  good  although  the  season 
is  a  little  later  trian  usual.    Digging  of  first  fields  was  expected  the 
second  week  of  July,  hut  harvest  will  not  be  active  until  the  last  part  of 
July,    Earliest  potatoes  this  year  are  the  Norlund  variety  raised  commercially 
in  Vfeshington  the  first  time  this  year.    In  Oregon,  prospects  are  not  as 
favorable  as  a  year  ago,  hut  are  still  considered  good.  Digging  is  expected 
to  get  underway  in  Umatilla  County  before  mid-July,  Maturity  of  the  California 
late  summer  crop  is  early  this  year.    Shipments  from  most  areas  will  be  made 
almost  concurrently  with  those  from  the  early  summer  areas,    A  fev;  fields 
were  dug  at  Stockton  in  late  June,  but  digging  is  not  expected  to  get  under- 
way  generally  until  about  mid- July » 

The  acreage  of  fall  potatoes  for  harvest  (first  production  estimate  in 
August)  is  placed  at  915 1 100  acres,  dovra  2  percent  from  the  1958  acreage, 
but  still  1  percent  above  the  19''<'9-'57  average.  In  8  Eastern  fall  States, 
total  acreage  is  down  6  percent  from  1958  with  most  of  the  decline  coming  in 
Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  In  the  9  Central  States,  the  1959  acreage 
is  fractionally  above  1958.  A  larger  acreage  in  Minnesota  was  largely  offset 
by  reduced  plantings  in  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  The  acreage  in  the  9 
western  fall  States  shows  a  decline  of  1  percent.  An  increase  of  6,000  acres 
in  Idaho  was  more  than  offset  by  reduced  plantings  in  doming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Oregon, 

The  late  spring  potato  crop  is  placed  at  22,553,000  hundredweight,  down 
fractionally  from  the  June  1  forecast,  7  percent  below  the  1958  crop  and  8 
percent  below  average.  In  North  Carolina  yields  did  not  come  up  to  earlier 
expectations  because  of  dry  weather  during  June.  Harvest  has  been  rapid 
although  some  growers  delayed  digging  late  plantings  hoping  for  much  needed 
moisture.  Digging  of  Cobblers  was  nearing  completion  in  the  8  northeastern 
counties  in  early  July,  Harvest  of  Sebagos  was  underway.  In  the  other  late 
spring  producing  areas  of  North  Carolina  prospects  also  declined  from  a 
month  ago.  In  South  Carolina,  and  the  Baldwin  area  of  Alabama,  harvest  was 
complete  on  July  1,  In  Arizona,  harvest  should  finish  up  before  mid-July, 
In  California,  harvest  was  nearing  completion  on  July  1,  with  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  acreage  remaining  for  harvest.  Most  of  the  late  fields  are 
in  the  Fresno-Madera  areas. 

The  production  of  early  spring  potatoes  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  placed 
at  3 f 311. 000  hundredweight,  30  percent  below  the  1958  crop.  Production  of 
winter  potatoes  in  Florida  and  California  totaled  3»87^i000  hundredweight, 
22  percent  below  1958. 

SWEETPOTATGES;    The  1959  sweetpotato  production  is  forecast  at  17,598,000 

hundredweight,  1  percent  above  1958    production,  but  10 
percent  below  average.  Acreage  for  harvest  in  1959  is  estimated  at  273»700 
a(5r-e8,  3  percent  above  1958.  Based  on  July  1  conditions,  yield  per  acre  is 
placed  at  6i+.3  hundredweight,  slightly  below  the  record  high  yield  of  65*5 
hundredweight  harvested  in  1958,  but  well  above  the  19^9-57  average  of  55.5 
hundredweight. 

Increases  in  acreage  for  harvest  sure  reported  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  California,  and  Kansas,  while  5  States,  including 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  reported  a  slight  decrease,  and  7 
States,  including  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  show  not  change  from  1958. 
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V/eather  conditione  were  generally  favorable  during  planting  time  and 
moat  fields  vrer©  set  on  schedule.    Loviisiana  bed  excessive  rains  during 
early  June  which  protatly  will  result  in  more  late  acreage  than  usual, 
Sv/eetpotato  plants  made  rapid  development  in  most  States  during  June  and 
yields  are  expected  to  be  ne^r  the  1958  level.    However,  dry  weather  in 
I'feryland,  Virginia,  North  Carol  in?.,  and  Georgia  caused  some  slovdng  of 
grovrth. 

SUGAR  BEETS;    Based  on  conditions  prevailing  on  July  1  a  record  production 

of  15,918,000  tons  of  s\igar  beets  is  forecast.    This  is  5 
percent  larger  than  last  year  and  2,7  percent  above  the  previous  record 
of  15.505.000  tons  produced  in  1957.    The  average  production  is  15.183,000 
tons.    The  indicated  yield  of  17. 6  tons  per  acre  for  the  United  States 
is  0,5  ton  p.bove  last  year  and  only  0.1  ton  below  the  record  of  17.7  tons 
per  acre  produced  in  1957.    Indicated  yields  in  Utah  and  California  are  well 
above  last  year  when  insects  and  disease  cut  yields  there.    Record  yields  per 
acre  are  forecast  for  iViinnesota  and  Kansas,  while  yields  for  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  are  at  near-record  levels. 

The  acreage  ;,:>lanted  to  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  938,000  acres,  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  933,800  acres  planted  in  1958,  but  12  percent  above 
average.    Acreage  allotments  in  1959  total  925,000  acres,  about  1  percent 
larger  than  the  original  I958  allotment  of  915,000  acres    M*iich,  hov/ever, 
was  raised  later  to  935.000  acres  due  to  deficits  in  sugar  production  in 
off-shore  sugar  areas.    Based  on  conditions  on  July  1,  growers  are  expected 
to  harvest  close  to  906  thousand  acres  in  1959,  an  increase  of  about  2  per- 
cent over  the  acreage  finally  harvested  in  1958,    The  indicated  abandonment  of 
3.5  percent  is  well  below  last  year's  4.8  percent. 

This  year's  crop  has  developed  under  quite  favorable  conditions.  Hail 
damage  has  been  less  than  usual  and  disease  and  insect  infestation  has 
been  lighter  than  a  ye?ir  ago.    Irrigation  water  is  expected  to  be  adequate 
in  most  areas.    V/ater  could  become  a  factor  in  South  Dakota  later  in  the 
season  if  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  is  short.    In  Oregon  heavy 
demands  on  water  were  made  in  Jtme  by  high  temperatures,  but  supplies 
appear  to  be  adequate.    In  Colorado,  progress  of  the  orop  has  varied, 
with  some  beets  being  reported  as  exceptionally  poor  and  some  as  excep- 
tionally good  for  this  time  of  the  year.    Beets  in  the  "rkansas  Valley 
are  generally  in  excellent  condition  and  those  in  the  v/estem  valleys  are 
off  to  a  much  better  start  than  a  year  ago.    In  California  planting  of  the 
crop  this  year  \i;ent  fort-rard  without  interruption  and  the  wp.rm  spring 
promoted  vigorous  growth.    Harvesting  of  the  Imperial  Valley  crop  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  July,    Harvest  of  the  spring  planted  beets  is 
expected  to  start  late  this  month, 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUG4R  AND  SEED;    Production  of  s\igarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

in  the  Continental  United  States  in  1959  is 
estimated  at  a  record  8,0^,000  tons.    This  is  20  percent  greater  than  last 
year  and  6  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  7.619,000  tons  produced  in 
1953*    Estimated  production  in  Louisiana  is  the  highest  since  1938  while 
both  acreage  and  production  for  Florida  are  at  new  high  records.  The 
United  States  average  yield  per  acre  at  25.4  tons  per  acre  is  oiiiy  0»2  ton 
below  the  record  yield  in  1956. 
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Growers  are  expected  to  harvest  316,300  acres  for  sugar  and  seed  In 
1959  compared  with  27^,800  acres  harvested  in  1958 •    Proportionate  shares 
(acreage  allotments )  of  old  producers  were  increased  10  percent  over  1958, 
but  in  addition  to  this  Increase  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  an- 
nounced on  March  k,  1959  that  all  cane  growing  as  of  that  date  could  be 
harvested  without  penalty.    As  a  result,  acreage  for  harvest  in  Florida  is 
35  percent  above  last  year  and  in  Louisiana  12  percent  above. 

Hie  Louisiana  crop  got  off  to  a  slow  start  due  to  the  cool  spring  and 
frequent  rains  in  May  and  early  June  prevented  adequate  cviltivation.  Most 
growers  were  able  to  cotnplete  cultivation  before  the  crop  was  laid  by,  even 
though  grass  is  more  of  a  problem  than  it  has  been  for  several  years .  The 
Florida  crop  has  received  adequate  rainfall  and  is  making  normal  progress. 

TOBACCO :    Based  upon  July  1  conditions,  total  tobacco  production  is  fore- 
cast at  1,783  million  pounds.    This  is  nearly  3  percent  above 
last  year,  15  percent  below  average  and,  except  for  1957  and  1958,  the  small- 
est  since  19^3*    Ihe  crop  generally  got  off  to   an  early  start  as  plant  sup- 
plies were  adequate  and  weather  during  the  early  season  was  favorable.  Exces- 
sive rains  during  late  May  damaged  flue -cured  to  some  extent  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.    Severely  dry  conditions  developed  during  late  JUne  in  much  of  the 
bright  lesif  belt  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.    Areas  producing  bvirley, 
Maryland,  dark  types  and  cigar  types  have  had  generally  favorable  conditions 
thus  far. 

The  total  acreage  of  all  types  of  tobacco  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
1,156,600  acres,  7  percent  above  the  1,077,600  acres  heirvested  last  year, 
but  26  percent  below  average  and  with  the  exception  of  1957  and  1958,  the 
lowest  since  I9II.    All  important  types  are  under  quotas  this  season  except 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf ,  and  cigar  wrapper.    With  allotments  at 
virtually  the  same  level  as  last  season,  the  increase  in  acreage  is  largely 
due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program.    However,  there 
is  a  small  acreage  of  tobacco  allotment  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  this  year. 

Flue-cvired  production  is  forecast  at  1,082  million  pounds.    A  crop  this 
size  would  be  about  1  million  pounds  above  production  in  1958  but  15  per- 
cent below  average  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  two  years,  the  small- 
est crop  since  19^3*    Prospective  yields  of  each  type  are  somewhat  above 
average,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  record  levels  of  a  year 
earlier. 

Acreage  of  flue -cured  types  to  be  harvested  is  expected  to  total 
697,700  acres— 21*8,000  acres  of  type  11,  226,000  of  type  12,  138,000  of 
type  13,  and  85,700  acres  of  type  ih.    This  year's  flue -cured  acreage 
is  9  percent  above  I958  but  27  percent  below  the  average  and, excepting 
1957  and  1958,  the  smallest  since  1934. 
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Prospectivp  production  of  burley  is  placed  at  486  million  pounds, 
k  percent  above  tne  I958  poimdage,  "but  ih  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 
Burley  growers  plan  to  cut  around  300,900  acres  this  year--about  1  percent 
more  than  last  year,  but  2k-  percent  below  the  average.    The  increase  in 
burley  acreage  is  comparatively  small  since  participation  of  burley  growers 
in  the  Acreage  Reserve  last  season  was  relatively  light. 

dryland,  type  32,  prospects  are  placed  at  33.3  million  povmds,  6  per- 
cent above  the  current  estimate  of  3I.U  million  for  1958*  but  ih  percent 
below  the  average.    Maryland  acreage,  indicated  at  37,000  acres,  is  3>000 
acres  above  that  harvested  in  I958,  but  arovmd  10,000  acres  below  the  average. 

A  fire-cured  crop  of  k^.l  million  pounds  Is  In  the  offing.  This 
represents  production  15  percent  in  excess  of  I958,  but  still  the  third 
lowest  since  records  began  in  I919.    The  average  is  61.9  million  poxmds. 
Acreage  of  fire-cured  set  this  season  is  placed  at  36,100  acres,  16  percent 
above  1958  acreage,  28  percent  below  the  average,  and  second  only  to  1958 
as  the  smallest  acreage  since  records  began  in  1919- 

The  dark  air- cured  crop,  types  35-37*  is  expected  to  total  21.3  million 
pounds.    Production  at  this  level  would  be  the  second  lowest  of  record  and 
compares  with  I8.0  million  pounds  made  last  year  and  the  average  of  31-3 
million  po\inds.    About  l6,300  acres  of  dark  air-cured  are  expected  to  be 
harvested.    This  is  a  Ik  percent  increase  over  1958,  but  remains  the  second 
lowest  total  since  estimates  first  began  in  I919.    The  average  is  close  to 
26,000  acres. 

Cigar  filler  production  is  estimated  at  60.O  million  pounds,  12  percent 
higher  than  last  year  and  6  percent  higher  than  the  average.  Expected 
production  this  season  is  comprised  of  53*6  million  poiaids  of  Pennsylvania 
Seedleaf  and  6.k  million  of  Miami  Valley  types.    The  cigar  filler  acreage 
is  indicated  at  36,000  acres— 32,000  acres  of  type  kl  and  k,000  of  types  U2-'4-'i. 
This  compares  with  33,000  acres  harvested  last  year— 30,000  type  ii-1  and  3,00  0  types 
h2-hh.    Percentage  wise,  Miami  Valley  acreage  is  up  rather  sharply  from  1958 
which  was  curtailed  by  excessive  rains.    The  average  of  all  filler  tobacco 
is  3^,^00  acres. 

A  cigar  binder  crop  of  32.'+  million  pounds  is  indicated  by  present 
conditions.    This  is  a  fifth  above  production  in  1958,  but  a  third  below 
the  average.    It  marks  the  first  year-to-year  increase  since  195'*--  At 
18,800  acres,  cigar  binder  acreage  is  nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year — 
\xp  12  percent  in  Wisconsin  and  about  53  percent  in  Connecticut  Valley. 
Binder  acreage  averaged  about  30,000  acres  during  the  19^8-57  period. 

Expectations  point  to  I8.3  million  pounds  from  cigar  wrapper  types — 
10.7  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  7-6  in  the  Georgia-Florida  area. 
Wrapper  production  totaled  about  16.3  million  pounds  in  1958  while  the 
10-year  average  is  I6.O  million  poxmds.    Cigar  wrapper  acreage  is  indicated 
at  13,600,  which  is  7  percent  above  1958,  but  about  the  same  as  the  10-year 
average . 
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HOPS;    Production  is  forecast  at  51 million  pounds,  6  percent  above  both 
last  year  and  average.    Acreage  is  slightly  less  than  last  year  but 
a  higher  yield  is  in  prospect  in  all  hop  growing  States* 

The  crop  islO-lU  days  later  than  usual  in  Washington,    The  weather 
has  provided  good  vegetative  growth  although  it  has  been  slower  than  some 
growers  would  like.    Growers  in  general  believe  that  late  hops  are  in 
better  condition  than  early.    Conditions  in  California  as  a  whole  are 
better  than  for  the  last  two  or  three  seasons—a  dry  winter  and  spring 
helped  check  mildew.    Some  Sacramento  growers  report  light  vine  growth 
and  are  concerned  about  early  blooms  in  some  yards  as  a  result  of  recent 
hot  weather.    It  has  been  too  cool  in  Oregon  for  optimum  hop  growth.  The 
crop  will  be  later  than  usual,    Aphids  have  been  troublesome  due  to  cool, 
wet  weather  and  control  has  been  difficult  in  some  cases.    Some  dowajT" 
mildew  is  reported  in  Marion  County*     Cool  weather  during  I'fey  followed  by 
hot  weather  in  June  was  an  ideal  combination  for  hop  growth  and  development 
in  Idaho,    However,  there  are  some  yards  with  missing  plants,  aid  replacements 
did  not  get  started  due  to  dry  weather—many  died  before  they  could  be 
irrigated, 

PASTURES;    Pasture  feed  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  North  Great  Plains,  and 

the  Southwest  was  dry  and  short  on  July  1,    Good  pasture  feed 
was  generally  available  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Nationally,  condition 
of  pastures  on  July  1  averaged  83  percent  of  normal— down  h  percentage  points 
from  a  month  earlier  and  5  percentage  points  from  July  1,  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  region,  pastures  were  below  last  year's  lush 
condition  on  Jtp.y  1,  but  were  above  the  19U8-57  average  for  the  date.  Rainfall 
was  generally  aitple  during  June  in  the  New  England  States  and  grass  made  good 
growth.    However,  pasture  condition  declined  over  most  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States  due    to  lack  of  moisture  and  seasonally  high  temperatures.  Further 
South,  grass  dried  up  due  to  adverse  growing  weather.    Pasture  condition 
declined  17  percent  during  June  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  and  was  9 
percent  below  average  for  July  1, 

Pasture  conditions  declined  during  June  under  abnormally  high  temperatures 
and  short  moisture  supplies  in  most  of  the  North  Central  States,  but  were 
providing  generally  adequate  feed  over  the  area.    On  July  1,  pasture  conditions 
were  below  the  previous  month  in  all  States  except  Mnnesota  and  North  Dakota, 
and  were  under  Julyayear  ago  in  all  except  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  ifi-sconsin. 
In  Itichigan  and  Wisconsin  pastures  were  hard  hit  by  drought  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Ample  rainfall  and  nonnal  temperatures  during  June  made  the  South  Central 
region  the  bright  spot  on  the  July  1  pasture  feed  picture.    Pastures  approached 
the  very  favorable  July  1  conditions  of  the  last  two  years  and  were  19  percent 
above  average  for  the  date.    In  Kentucky,  pasture  feed  was  spotty  and  below 
both  June  1,  19^9  and  July  1  a  year  ago.    Otherwise,  pasture  conditions  in 
this  area  were  well  above  average  and  provided  good  to  excellent  livestock  feed, 

Pastj^'e  feed  conditions  for  the  Western  region  as  a  whole  showed  little 
change  during  June,    Short  dry  grass  prevailed  over  most  of  California,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  south  central  Oregon,    Pastures  provided  poor  to  fair 
feed  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  States,    However,  grass  feed  was  well 
above  average  for  July  1  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,    Late  June  and  early 
July  rainfall  has  improved  the  outlook  for  green  feed  in  eastern  Wyoming, 
Pastures  in  Washington  and  eastern  Oregon  were  furnishing  good  pasture  feed 
on  July  1, 
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MILK  PRODUCTION;    Milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States  produced  an 

estimated  12,128  million  pounds  of  miUc  in  June.  This 
was  about  2  percent  less  than  in  June  last  year^  and  1  percent  below  the 
June  19^8-57  average.    Milk  production  decreased  k  percent  seasonally 
conipared  with  a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  May  to  June  last  year  and  the 
average  seasonal  decline  of  2  percent.    In  June,  milk  production  was  suf- 
ficient to  provide  2.29  pounds  per  person  daily  —  3  percent  less  than  for 
June  last  year  and  11  percent  less  than  average  for  the  month.    In  the 
first  half  of  1959^  milk  production  estimates  totaled  about  65.7bllllaipoun(3s, 
compared  with  66.1  billion  pounds  produced  during  the  January- June  period 
of  1958. 


MiUc  production  in  June  was  at  a  record  high  for  the  month  in  only 
3  of  the  36  States  making  monthly  estimates.    The  new  June  record  highs 
were  established  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  heavy  milk  producing  States 
of  California  and  Pennsylvania ,  Output  reached  record  lows  for  June  in  12 
States  and  approached  the  lows  for  the  month  in  several  others.  Wisconsin 
led  all  States  in  milk  production  in  June  with  1,763  million  pounds,  fol- 
lowed by  New  York  with  984  million;  Minnesota,  966  million;  California,  689; 
Pennsylvania,  623  million;  and  Iowa,  608  million  pounds. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  averaged  22.73 
pounds  on  July  1.    This  was  1  percent  higher  than  the  previous  record  of 
the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  ih  percent  above  the  July  1  average.  Rate 
per  milk  cow  reached  new  records  for  JUly  1  in  all  regions  except  the 
East  north  Central,  where  it  was  2  percent  less  than  the  high  set  last 
year. 


MONTHLY  MIIK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMSt  SELECTED  STATES, 
JUNE  1959  ,  WITH  COMPARISONS  1/ 
(In  millions  of  pounds) 


:  June 


State 

: average 
:1 948 -57 

.  June 
•  1958; 

May  . 

1959; 

June 

1959 

N.Y. 

960 

1,002 

1,003 

984 

N.J. 

100 

96 

111 

623 

Pa. 

555 

608 

687 

Ohio 

546 

513 

528 

505 

Ind. 

382 

355 

366 

346 

111. 

511 

484 

484 

461 

Mich. 

548 

532 

512 

522 

Wis. 

1,727 

1,843 

1,866 

1,763 

Minn. 

915 

1,000 

631 

1,006 

966 

Iowa 

645 

635 

608 

Mo. 

424 

394 

404 

384 

K.Dak. 

221 

214 

188 

216 

S.Dak. 

164 

163 

154 

152 

Nebr . 

246 

229 

224 

220 

Kans. 

238 

190 

204 

186 

Md. 

117 

130 

143 

127 

Va. 

189 

;92 

194 

188 

W.Va. 

83 

78 

75 

76 

N.C. 

148 

154 

168 

158 

S.C. 

53 

53 

54 

50 

State 

:  Jtme  : 
:  average: 
:  1948 -57: 

June 
1958 

.  May  ' 

'  1959 : 

Jxine 
1959 

Ga. 

102 

103 

105 

98 

Ky. 

257 

265 

259 

257 

Tenn. 

238 

240 

245 

231 

Ala. 

116 

101 

106 

103 

Miss. 

145 

139 

l49 

l42 

Ark. 

129 

110 

112 

113 

Okla. 

182 

150 

155 

145 

Texas 

295 

252 

256 

246 

Mont. 

60 

54 

50 

51 

Idaho 

138 

155 

163 

154 

Wyo. 

24 

21 

19 

21 

Colo. 

89 

80 

81 

78 

Utah 

67 

68 

71 

70 

Wash. 

180 

188 

195 

185 

Oreg. 

131 

119 

123 

117 

Calif. 

597 

667 

726 

689 

Other 

States  702 

759 

774 

795 

U.S.      12,224  12,332  12,595,  12,128 


1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States    not  yet  available. 
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Production  per  cow  in  the  United  States  decreased  about  8  percent  from 
June  1  to  July  1,  compared  with  the  normal  seasonal  decline  of  6  percent. 
Output  dropped  more  rapidly  than  usual  in  all  regions  other  than  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Central.  Compared  with  the  July  1,  19U8-57 
average,  milking  rates  "by  regions  showed  increases  ranging  from  9  to  20 
"ercent,  with  the  greater  ge.ins  reported  in  the  southern  regions. 

Crop  reporters  indicated  that  an  average  of  77-8  percent  of  their 
milk  cows  were  milked  on  July  1.    This  was  about  the  same  proportion  as 
reported  a  year  earlier,  and  compares  with  the  10-year  average  for  July  1 
of  j6.k  percent.    Seasonally,  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  declined  faster 
than  usual  from  June  1  in  all  regions. 

POUKTRY  AM)  EGG  PRODUCTION:    Farm  flocks  laid  5,132  million  eggs  during 

June — 2  percent  more  than  in  June  1958»  All 
regions  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  Vfest  North  Central  showed  increases 
over  last  year.    Increases  were  12  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent 
Ln  the  South  Central,  3  percent  in  the  West,  and  2  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central  States.    The  North  Atlantic  and  West  North  Central  Regions  recorded 
a  k  percent  and  a  1  percent  decrease  respectively.    Total  egg  production 
January  through  June  was  5  percent  up  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in  June  was  l8.2  eggs,  compared 
with  17^9  eggs  during  June  1958 •    This  was  an  increase  of  2  percent  and  a 
record  high  for  the  month.    All  regions  showed  increases  except  the  West 
North  Central  which  remained  the  same.    Increases  were  k  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  2  percent  in  the  South 
Central  and  West,  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    The  rate  of 
lay  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  6  months  of  1959  was  IO8  eggs,  com- 
pared with  106  eggs  last  year. 

Laying  flocks  averaged  281, 360,000  layers  during  June,  compared  -vd-th 
280,705,000  in  June  1958 — about  the  same  as  last  year.    Decreases  were  h 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and 
West  North  Central  States.    Increases  were  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
3  percent  in  the  South  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  West. 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  AND  EGGS  LAID 
PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  JULY  1 


:  North  :E.  North :W.  North:  South  : South  ^yggtern'  United 
: Atlantic:  Central:  Central:    Atlantic : Central :  :  States 


HENS  AND 

PULLETS  OF 

LAYING  AGE  OK  FARMS,  JULY 

1 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

I9J+8-57  (Av.) 

1^6,988 

76,964 

28, 292 

1+6,206 

31,186 

28U,076 

1958 

^,529 

72, 559 

29,^3 

39,283 

35,020 

278,322 

1959 

52,225 

70, 531 

31,937 

39,993 

35,i+77 

276,210 

EGGS 

LAID  PER  100  LAYERS 

ON  FARMS, 

JULY  1 

Nxmber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

19^-57  (Av. ) 

5'+. 2 

51^.6 

55.9 

V9.I 

'+7.0 

57.0 

53A 

1958 

57.8 

57.8 

60.1^ 

55.6 

52.6 

62.7 

58.1 

1959 

58.5 

60.2 

60.1 

57.9 

53.9 

63-7 

59.2 
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The  number  of  layers  on  July  1,  1959,  totaled  276,210,000. 
comparod  with  278,322,000  on  July  1  last  year  --a  decrease  of  1 
percent.    Decreases  were  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region, 
3  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  and  2  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central.    These  decreases  were  partially  offset  by  increases 
of  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
and  1  percent  in  the  West. 

The  rate  of  lay  on  July  1,  1959,  was  59-2  eggs  per  100 
layers,  compared  with  58. 1  on  July  1  last  year.    All  regions 
showed  increases  except  the  West  North  Central  which  was  the 
same  as  last  year.    Increases  were  k  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central  and  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  South  Central  and 
West,  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged 
2k. 9  cents  a  dozen,  compared  with  25.1  cents  a  month  earlier  and 
35.2  cents  a  year  earlier.    Mid-Jtme  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
eggs  were  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  19^1.    However,  during 
the  last  half  of  June,  egg  prices  advanced  sharply  due  to  season- 
ally declining  production.  Government  pvirchases,  and  intensified 
merchandising  activities  by  the  egg  industry.    During  the  week 
ending  June  2k,  terminal  market  egg  prices  for  the  larger  sizes 
in  Northeastern  markets  were  as  much  as  11.0  cents  above  the 
previous  week.    Prices  in  Southeastern  markets  were  1.0  to  7.5 
cents  higher.  Midwest  terminal  market  prices  were  2.0  to  k.O 
cents  higher,  and  on  the  West  Coast  prices  were  1.0  to  3*0  cents 
higher  than  the  preceding  week.    During  the  week  ending  July  1 
terminal  market  egg  prices  in  the  Northeast  were  irregular. 
Southeastern  egg  prices  were  1.0  to  8.0  cents  higher  than  the 
previous  week.  Midwest  prices  were  unchanged  to  4.5  cents  higher, 
and  in  the  West  prices  were  unchanged  to  3-0  cents  higher. 

Producers  received  an  average  of  I5.I  cents  per  pound  live- 
weight  for  chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in 
mid- June,  compared  with  15-5  cents  in  tfey,  and  20.4  cents  in 
Jvme  a  year  earlier.    This  was  the  lowest  June  price  since  19^0. 
Farm  chickens  averaged  10.1  cents  per  pound  in  mid- June,  com- 
pared with  16.0  cents  in  June  1958.    Commercial  broilers  were 
15.8  cents  in  mid- June,  compared  with  21.1  cents  a  year  earlier. 
The  downward  trend  of  broiler  prices  was  halted  and  prices  began 
moving  upward  aft'er  mid- June  as  production  declined.    Also  the 
improvement  in  egg  prices  the  last  half  of  June  slowed  the  move- 
ment of  hens  to  market. 

Turkey  prices  for  mid-Jvine  averaged  22.5  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  22.4  cents  a  month  earlier  and  25.5  cents  for  Jvine 
1958.    Demand  throughout  the  month  was  for  heavy  toms  but  supply 
was  short,  diverting  buyers  to  lighter  weights,  resulting  in 
higher  prices  for  the  lighter  class.    Activity  for  the  month  was 
relatively  light. 
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The  cost  of  the  U.  S.  farm  poultry  ration  for  mid- June  was  $3.42 
per  hundred  pounds,  down  3*0  cents  from  May  and  6.0  cents  lower  than 
a  year  earlier.    Average  cost  of  "broiler  growing  mash  on  June  15 
was  $4.87  per  hundred  pounds,  compared  with  $4.89  a  month  earlier 
and  $5.01  a  year  earlier.    Average  cost  of  turkey  growing  mash 
was  $4.88  per  hundred  pounds,  compared  with  $4.92  last  month  and 
$4.94  for  mid- June  of  1958. 

The  egg- feed,  farm  chicken- feed,  broiler- feed  and  turkey- feed 
price  relationships  were  all  less  favorable  to  producers  than  a  year 
earlier. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OP  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1939-59 


J  ; 

Sorghums  : 

Wheat 

Year 

:Com,  all: 

Oats 

: Barley  : 

J  J 

(including: 
sirup)  : 

• 

All 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1939 

88,279 

33,^60 

12,739 

15,679 

37,681 

ll+,988 

52,669 

191+0 

86,1+29 

35, '+31 

13,525 

19,370 

36,095 

17,178 

53,273 

iSkl 

'  85,357 

38, 161 

II+,  276 

17,905 

39,778 

16,157 

55,935 

19^2  '. 

87,367 

38,197 

16,958 

15,001+ 

36,020 

13,753 
16,792 

49,773 

19^+3 

92,060 

38,911+ 

ii+,900 

16,1+13 

3*^,563 

51,355 

19^^ 

9i<-,0li+ 

39,7iH 

12,301 
10,1+51+ 

18,038 

1+1,125 
1+7,021+ 

18,621+ 
18,  II+3 

59,749 

191+5 

87,625 

1+1,739 

ll+,l+98 

65,167 

19w 

87, 585 

1+2,812 

10,380 

13,1^)3 

1+8,371 

18,734 

67,105 

1947 

:  82,888 

37,855 

10,955 

10,850 

5^^,935 

19,581+ 

74,519 

191+8 

81+,  778 

39,280 

11,905 
9,872 

12,679 

52,963 

19,^55 

72,4l8 

191+9 

85,595 

37,791* 

10,789 

5i+,i+li+ 

21,1+96 

75,910 

1950 

81,818 

39,306 

11,155 
9,i;2i+ 

n  ^      1    n  1 

I5,ini*- 

1*3,250 

18,357 

61,607 

1951 

80,729 
:  80,91+0 

35,233 
37,012 

13,995 

1+0,093 
50,895 

21,780 

61,873 

1952 

8,236 

10,737 

20,235 

71, 130 
67,840 

1953 

:  80,1+59 

37, 536 

8,680 

12,230 

'+6,933 

20,907 

1951+ 

:  80,186 

iK),55l 

13,370 

18,173 

39,218 

15,138 

54,356 

1955 

:     79, 530 

39,243 

14, 

20,009 

33,700 
35,551; 

13,505 

47,205 

1956 

:  75,631; 

33,706 

12,91+0 

17,186 

ll+,230 

49,784 

1957 

:  72,616 

3l+,6l+7 

li+,988 

25,7lH 

31,715 

12,091 

43,806 

1958 

:  73,^^70 

31,826 

li+,876 

20,581 

i*l,539 
Uo,552 

12,038 

53,577 

1959  1/ 

:  8U^387 

28^823 

15,089 

18,760 

12,665 

._^3,21I 

Rye 


Rice 


Flaxseed 


Cotton 


All  hay 


Tobacco 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1939  ; 

3,B22 

1,045 

2,171 

23,805 

69,243 

1,999.7 

1940  : 

3,204 

1,069 

3,182 

23,861 

73,058 

1,410.2 

1941  : 

3,573 

1,214 

3,266 

22,236 

73,136 

1,306.5 

1942  : 

3,792 
2,652 

1,457 

4,408 

22,602 

74,827 

1,377.3 

1943  : 

1,472 

5,691 

21,610 
19,617 

77,004 

1,458.0 

1944  ! 

2,132 
1,850 

1,480 

2,610 

77,639 

1,749.9 

1945  : 

1,499 

3,785 

17,029 

76,697 

1,820.7 
1,960.8 

1946  : 

1,597 

1,582 

2,432 

17,584 

73,741 

1947 

1,991 
2,058 

1,708 

4,129 

21,330 

74,666 

1,851.6 

1948 

l,8o4 
1,858 

4,973 

22,911 
27,439 

71,817 

1,553.6 

1949 

!  1,554 

5,048 

72,821 

1,623.2 

1950 

1,753 

1,637 

4,090 
3,904 

17,843 

75,150 

1,599.0 

1951 

:  1,722 

1,996 

26,949 

75,063 

1,779.9 

1952 

:  1,393 

1,997 

3,304 

25,921 
24,341 

75,147 

1,771.8 
1,632.9 

1953 

:  1,430 

2,159 

4,570 
5,663 

74,997 

1954 

:  1,795 

2,550 

19,251 

73,721 
75,360 

1,667.5 

1955 

:  2,049 

1,826 

4,981 

16,928 

1,495.4 

1956 

:  1,623 

1,569 

5,548 

15,615 

73,302 
73,431 

1,363.5 

1957 

:  1,672 

1,340 

4,899 

13,558 

1,121.8 

1958 

:  1,784 

1,421 

3,853 

11,849 

73,033 

1,077.6 

1959  1/ 

L  _  _1^U17_ 

_  l,i8U  _ 

_  _70,29I  « 

_  L,l5d.6  ^ 

See  footnotes  on  next 

page. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_HARVESTED_ACREAGE_OF  CROPS, _UIIITED  STATES,  1939-59— Continued 


:    Beans  : 

Peas  : 

Soybeans  : 

Soybeans  : 

Covpeas  : 

Peanuts  : 

Sugar 
beetB 

I  ear 

dry  : 

dry  : 

grovn  ; 

for  : 

grown  : 

grovn  : 

edible  : 

field: 

alone  : 

beans  : 

alone  : 

alone  : 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1,^79 

169 

9,565 
I0,li87 

3,168 

2,563 

918 

19^0 

1,903 

2U7 

4,807 

3,35? 

2,599 

912 

19^1 

2,019 

291 

10,068 

5,889 

3,770 

2,451 

755 

19^2  : 

1,925 

493 

13,696 

9,894 

3,382 

4,329 

954 

19i^3 

2,362 

795 

1^,191 

10,397 

2,223 
1,582 

4,775 

550 

19kk 

1,996 

719 

13,118 
13,056 

10,245 

3,851 

555 

19^5 

1,487 

518 

10,740 

1,486 

3,853 

713 

19U6 

1,622 

h92 

11,706 

9,932 

1,218 

3,883 

802 

19^7  : 

1,778 

513 

13,052 
11,987 

11,411 

1,156 

4,094 

8?9 

19^ 

1,938 

298 

10,682 

1,189 

3,824 

694 

19'^9  ; 

1,885 

35*+ 

11,872 

10,482 

1, 266 

2,762 

68? 

1950 

1, 511 

238 

15,Oi^8 
15,176 

13,807 

1,177 

2,633 

925 

1951 

1,^03 

300 

13,615 

905 

2,  510 

691 

1952  : 

1,253 

208 

15,958 

14,435 

801 

1,838 

665 

1953 

1,379 

258 

16,39^ 

14,829 

830 

1,796 

745 

195^ 

1, 533 

259 

18, 5^1 

17,04? 

899 

1,824 

8?6 

-L, 

l,i^23 

19,050 
21,671 

10  ,  o2U 

Anc 
095 

1  Aon 
1,090 

C+yj 

1956 

3*^1 

20,642 

921 

1,840 
1,769 

?85 

1957 

1,379 

272 

21, 912 
2ii-,900 

20,826 

798 

8?8 

1958 

1,600 

203 

23,752 

678 

1,734 

889 

1959  1/ 

.  _  1.^32 

282 

_  22^17 

21,268 

.  _  1,681 

io6 

Year 

Sorghum 
for 
siarup 

Sugarcane,  * 
i      all  : 

Potatoes 

1  Svreet- 
\  potatoes 

:  59  crops  :  59  crops 
:  harvested: planted  or 
:         2/      :  grown  2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1939 

1B9 

4l8.0 

2,ai2.« 

725.0 

322,109 

342,070 

1940  ; 

186 

3?1.9 

2,832.1 

64?.? 

331, ?31 

348,050 

i9*n 

176 

396.6 

2,692.6 

730.9 

335,513 

347,85? 

1942 

221 

428.7 

2,670.8 

68?. 0 

339, 508 

351, 521 

19*^3 

20? 

429.9 

3,239.0 

856.6 

347,966 

361,730 

1944 

187 

412.3 

2,779.8 

726.0 

352,868 

365,834 

1945 

146 

4l6.4 

2,664.3 

645.9 

345, 546 

356,324 

1946 

154 

424.9 

2,526.6 

637.0 

343,012 

353,041 

1947 

131 

425.2 

2,001.3 
1,980.7 

546.6 

346,380 

356,182 

1946 

80 

401.6 

455.3 

348,04? 

359,484 

1949 

53 

396.8 

1,755.3 

472.1 

352,286 

365,121 

1950 

I  58 

379-5 

1,697.9 

489.4 

336,43? 

353,009 

1951 

46 

347.9 

1,348.5 

312.0 

336,079 

361,764 

1952 

:  39 

363.7 

1,397.4 

321.5 

341,313 

355,213 

1953 

:  38 

366.0 

1, 536.4 

343.0 

340,660 

358,833 

1954 

:  43 

329.3 

1,412.6 

332.1 

338,214 

354, 546 

1955 

:  50 

302.9 

1,413.6 

341.4 

332,880 

353^899 

1956 

38 

271.2 

1,385.5 

283.? 

318, 579 

345,050 

195? 

34 

291.6 

1,382.6 

280.6 

318,676 

333,718 

1958 

36 

288.8 

1, 467.0 

266.0 

321, 0?4 

330,404 

1959  1/ 

3j^3l6.3 

1,396.7 

273.7 

if/  325j,4_25_ 

_  i3i,  616  ^  _ 

T/~PreTiminary7  ~2/  Includes  the''principal""crops  in  addition  to  various  minor 
crops.    3/  For  sugar  and  seed  only.    4/  Includes  an  allowance  for  buckwheat,  sweet- 
clover  seed,  timothy  seed,  cowpeas  grotto  alone,  sorgo  for  sirup,  sugarcane  for 


sirup,  broomcom,  29  commercial  vegetables,  and  cotton. 


CROP  HiODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PLA1J!EED  ACHEAOE  OF  CROPS,  1958  AISJD  1959 


State 

Corn, 

all  : 

Oats 

Barley 

1/ 

t  Sweatpotatoes 

'  19^8 

:    iq«;q  i 

1Q«>Q 

!    1958  : 

1959 

I  J.,OUU 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Maine 

11 

10 

85 

86 

1 

1 

N.B, 

!  11 

11 

10 

11 



— — 

!  60 

63 

45 

45 



mSSa 

i  30 

31 

11 

12 



T)  T 

'  6 

6 

1 

i 

-.— _ 

Conn. 

!  kO 

4o 

9 

10 





K.y, 

680 

660 

(>12. 

638 

40 

29 

N,  J, 

•  157 

185 

35 

37 

43 

41 

1 A 

Pa. 

-  -1l28^_ 

_  -.722_ 

-  -  28S  _ 

_  «24^  „ 

-  192  - 



—  — "  — 

Unio 

'  3,^20 

4,070 

1,180 

1,168 

120 

96 

Ind. 

•  4,591 

5,487 

1,027 

955 

94 

80 

111. 

8,830 

10,331 

2,674 

2,433 

149 

125 

Mich,  i 

1,911 

2,255 

1,093 

1,006 

92 

100 

Wis.  ! 

«  Jt82^- 

-.2^7J6. 

2,681 

_  -  _ 

-50  _ 

 —  

—  — — 

Minn. 

5,768 

6.979 

4,029 

'3,9^8'" 

869 

1,017 

Iowa  < 

10,238 

12,234 

5.115 

4,655 

23 

20 

no*  i 

3,438 

4,538 

1,150 

1,254 

351 

260 

2 

2 

N.Dak.  : 

1.389 

1,403 

2,056 

1,933 

4,028 

4,l49 

3,974 

4,252 

3,216 

2,927 

535 

615 

5,494 

7,032 

1,512 

1,391 

276 

386 

Kans.  : 

_  -1*7^6^ 

«  ^•i)12_ 

 685_ 

 8*f9  _ 

-  - 

 804  

-  i2J 

1-3 

1.4 

Del,  : 

134 

165 

"f 

20 

20 

450 

508 

55 

52 

98 

94 

4.8 

4,8 

va.  : 

775 

852 

172 

198 

133 

130 

22 

n.va.  : 

152 

158 

54 

57 

13 

ri.u.  : 

1,877 

2,027 

580 

650 

66 

77 

"^1 

o.C.  : 

937 

946 

727 

742 

44 

54 

1  ^ 

12 

Cra.  : 

2.733 

2,961 

539 

496 

12 

16 

12 

n 

?la.  : 

 5SI. 

 635-  . 

.  — 

 _r~  __ 

1«6 

.  1,573 

1,856 

114 

108 

122 

118 

4.4 

472 

Tenn,  : 

1.545 

1,638 

518 

451 

80 

81 

8 

8 

^la.  : 

2,100 
1.498 

2,2i^7 

458 

481 

~— * 

12 

Miss.  : 

1,453 

351 

400 

5 

10 

19 

20 

Ark.  : 

477 

425 

506 

374 

0  J. 

24 

16 

J 

5 

La.  : 

590 

560 

150 

170 

85 

89 

Okla.  : 

310 

276 

1,191 

846 

5Q5 

679 

2 

2 

Teocae  : 

-  -  1.278 

-  ^li.600__  2,^36. 

 2j^2o6^  , 

_    ^0  _ 

^  ^  / 

»  _5i6_ , 

23 

24 

Mont •  : 

185 

176 

412 

433~  ■ 

1,680 

1,865 

Idaho  : 

63 

74 

200 

178 

582 

553 

V/jro.  : 

62 

63 

145 

145 

118 

120 

Colo,  : 

532 

532 

204 

163 

538 

624 

N.Mex.  : 

50 

54 

35 

37 

44 

50 

Ariz.  : 

37 

36 

25 

25 

203 

209 

Utah  : 

It  r> 
47 

50 

46 

43 

198 

190 

Hev.  : 

If 

4 

9 

8 

21 

23 

Wash.  : 

57 

83 

205 

180 

725 

725 

Oreg,  : 

47 

65 

373 

325 

618 

624 

Calif,  : 

2_28 

250 

517^ 

2_^082 

2,040 

12 

1.2- 

U.S.  ' 

2^-1 454, 

-8i.io9_ 

i8^430_ 

36.288 

J-6j268_  _ 

16,^80  _ 

272.2 

-  i78.J 

1/    Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  I959  Crop,  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PLAJJTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  I958  AND  1959  --Continued 


:  Winter 

:  All  spring 

:  Durvim 

:  Other  spring 

:  All 

State 

wheat  1/ 

:  wheat 

:  wheat 

:  wheat 

:  wheat 



:  1958 

•  1Q5S 

•   1 Q5Q 

J.  _ 

_  ±yyjy_  _ 

1,000~ 

1  000 

~i  nnn~ 

1  odd" 

X,  UUw 

1 ~nno~ 

1  nnn 

X  ,  \J\J\J 

1  nno 

~  1  000 

acres 

CtV'X  c  0 

dwX  C D 

N.y. 

:  283 

306 

283 

306 

N.J. 

:  67 

66 







--- 

-  -  - 



67 

66 

Pa. 

580 

568 

580 

568 

Ohio 

1.  5^2 

1  578 

1  5^9 

1  578 

Ind. 

1.321 

1.^21 

J.,  JCJ. 

1.^^47 

111. 

1.769 

l,8oU 

1  76q 

1  8o4 

Mich. 

1,106 

1,206 

1  106 

1  906 

Wis. 

30 

36 

'34 

33 





'34 

33 

64 

69 

Minn . 

33 

ll0 

78'^ 

087 

•Jp 

764 

Q55 

816 

1.097 

Iowa 

156 

l4 

1  9 

l4 

168 

167 

Mo. 

>  1,688 

1,756 

M  «a  M 

1,688 

1.756 

N.Dak. 

6  477 

812 

1  oq6 

X,  V><J 

5  665 

5  8^5 

6  477 

6.Q'^1 

S.Dak. 

603 

1  8Q1 

2  106 

74 

107 

XW  ( 

1  817 

X,  VX  ( 

1  QQQ 

2  425 

2.70Q 

Nebr . 

3.612 

3.468 

6 

12 

6 

12 

^  618 

1.480 

Kans. 

10,870 

10,979 





10,870 

10,979 

Del. 

^1 

2Q 

•^1 

JX 

2Q 
^y 

Ma. 

:  17Q 

18^ 

17  Q 
X I  y 

18*^ 

Va. 

956 

907 

W.Va. 

■^^ 

JJ 

■^1 

N.C. 

J  J  ( 

U5^ 

"^57 

45"^ 
^  yj 

S.C. 

1  ho 

900 

Ga. 

7Q 

no 

7Q 

110 

Ky. 

250 

275 

— 

-  -  - 



--- 

--- 

-  -  - 

250 

275 

Tenn. 

160 

?0^ 

160 

20 

Ala. 

>  -"-jj 

80 

XJ  J 

80 

Miss. 

:  162 

60 

162 

60 

Ark. 

ISS 

188 

155 

188 

La. 

70 

84 

70 

84 

Okla. 

h  661 

4,661 

5  0^4 

Texas 

U  ?87 

6q6 

4.287 

Mont. 

?  075 

p  ofl4 

9  591 

hp 

in 

9  042 

9  4lO 

4  4q7 

4.596 

Idaho 

7S6 

1  J  J 

577 

560 

577 

560 

X,  J  J  J 

1.293 

Wyo. 

LL 
tt 

■3  "3 '5 

JXO 

Colo. 

:  3,071 

2,917 

56 

40 

56 

40 

3,127 

2,957 

N.Mex. 

:  217 

273 

6 

5 

6 

5 

223 

278 

Ariz. 

:  130 

107 

130 

107 

Utah 

!  220 

194 

'76 

75 

"76 

75 

296 

269 

Nev. 

:  6 

6 

14 

14 

14 

14 

20 

20 

Wash. 

:  1,886 

1,924 

179 

251 

179 

251 

2,065 

2,175 

Oreg. 

:  757 

765 

104 

121 

lo4 

121 

861 

886 

Calif . 

:  391 

U07 

351 

407 

U.S. 

:"l*5j,08B 

.^5, 0M"l2^343_l^,  723" 

13^. 

.  1^1^11^35^- 

J27i77~ 

567431" 

58,851" 

l/~  Acreage  seeded  in  preceding  fall. 
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CHOP  PSODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Alfi,  USDj* 


 PLAOTEDJICEEAGE^CF  CSOIB  j_1^8  AND  19i9_-_Continued  


Flaxseed  l/ 
1958  '  1959 


Rice 

1958  :  1959 
"iToOO"*  1,000 


Beans , 
_dry_edible 

1958  :  1959 


Peas,      ,  -  . 

drjr  field  l^Z^i 


1958  ;  1959  : 
'iToOo""  1, 000  ' 


1958  :  1959 
i7ooo""  r,ooo 


1,000  1,000 


1,000  1,000 


:  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres  acres 

Maine 

;   

' " " ' 

3 

2; 

N.  Y. 





„ — 

IcO 

106 



Ohio 

23,000 

23,000 

Ind. 

2/ 

2/ 

111. 

 , 

,,,, 

2/ 

2/ 

Mi  oho 



548 

553 

r  „■  ,-  , 

77,300 

78,000 

Wis.  ! 

7 

7 

— - 



9,200 

8«600 

Minn,  . 

532 

495 

— 

— 

6 

5 

73»  wo 

• AAA 

75 , 000 

lova  ' 

12 

12 



— 

— 

- — 

Mo.  . 

>« — 



ii-^O 

4.6 

— 

- — 

- — 

N.  Dak. = 

2.675 

2,300 

1 

4 

8 

38.500 

39,000 

S .  Dak. ; 

672 

632 





5.900 

6,200 

70 

(5 

64,800 

64,000 

Sans  • 

. — 

8,600 

8,700 

l  UL  O  O  . 

46 



390 

>  

La 

460 



Xcxas  i 

3° 

305 

420 

2/ 

Mont,  ■ 

^0 

14 

14 

57,400 

57.000 

Idatio 

— 

145 

149 

79 

120 

90,000 

90,000 

V/vft  I 



75 

f  <J 

38,600 

39.000 

Colo,  \ 



261 

248 

22 

18 

146,100  145,000 

19 

2/ 

2/ 

Ariz,  ■ 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Utah  '. 

*  "  "  ' 

12 

12 

34, 200 

33.000 

Nev.  : 

2/ 

2/ 

Vfesh.  * 

76 

58 

108 

146 

34,  900 

35.000 

Oreg.  ! 

7 

10 

19,400 

20,000 

Calif,  : 

45 

257 

285 

298 

275 

1 

2 

206,200  210,000 

Other 

States , 

6,300 

6,500 

U.  S.  : 

3»56l 

1,605.6 

1.582 

309 

938,000 

^014 

Lj  W*. 0  . 

i.6;44 

_227, 

_9T3i800. 

1/  includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall.    2/  Included  in 

"Other  States." 
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CROP  PROIXJCTION,  July  I959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CORN^  Ali  l/_ 
Yield  per  acre 


State 


:       Harvested    :    For  : 

Average : 

:  Indi-  • 

Average : 

:  Average;    ^r.  iharveat; 
:  19^6-57;          :    1959  : 

1948-57:  1958 

:  cated 

19U8-57' 

1958  : 

:  1959 

:    1,000      1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acreage 


Production 


Indi- 
cated 
1952  _ 
1,000 
bushels 
390 
^+73 
3,087 
1,612 
26k 
2,120 

3^,3^^ 

ll,0UO 

66,560 

21+7,111 

365,820 

686,214 
116, 532 
167,520 
1+15,800 
729, 3ho 
200,385 
3i+,550 
132,160 
313,020 

_59,365 
5",  100 
22,590 
29,750 
7,850 
76,61+6 
23,350 

15,11+^+ 
"81+,  585" 
6l,li+2 
5l,i+05 
42,1+20 
13,906 
15,718 
8,091 
1+0,586 
"  3,oo5" 
4,891 
1,525 
24,158 
i,4co 
1,225 
2,695 
200 
5,71+0 
U,225 
_18,750 
224,  ir50 


Maine 

K.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

V7is. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va, 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 

Pla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla 
Texas 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif . 
U.  S. 


acres 

13 
12 
61 

32 
7 

39 
675 
187 


acres 
11 
11 
60 
30 
6 
I+O 
668 
156 


acres    Bushels  Bushels 


_  i^320  _  1,255 
3,569  3,37^ 


4,650 
8,921 
1,782 


4,403 
8,680 
1,899 


2,605  2,685 
5,52i  "5,733 


I0,6i4 
4,014 
1,235 
3,891 
6,581+ 
2,166 

155 
481 
926 
210 

2,125 
1,206 
2,957 

2,05^ 
1,912 
2,411 
1,798 
896 
691 
662 


10,218 
3,227 
1,355 
3,896 
5,1+3^ 

132 
448 
773 
151 
1,868 

93I+ 
2,711 

57i+ 
1,51+7 
1,532 
2,089 
1,1+58 

^59 
570 
300 


172 
1+0 
57 

493 
63 
36 
37 
3 

28 
30 
130 


62 
61 
511+ 
1^7 
36 
46 
4 
57 
1+5 
238 


80,22B  73,^70 


if  Grain  equivalent  on 


10 
11 
63 
31 
6 
1+0 
648 
184 
1,280 
"  ^,051 
5,1+60 
10,242 
2,2l+l 
_  2,792 
^,930 
12,159 
1^,1^53 
1,362 
1^,130 
6,956 

_  1»915 
162 
502 
850 
157 
2,017 
931+ 
2,928 
^31 
i,B4i 
1,609 
2,235 
l,4l4 
409 
51+2 
261 
1,561 
I67 
73 
61 

511+ 
50 
35 
49 
4 
82 
65 

250 

acreage 


35.1 
I+I+.3 
48.4 

1^9.3 

42.1+ 

46.5 

46.3 

1+7.5 

1+7.6 

55T1+" 

5I+.2 

57.2 

1*5.7 

53.6 

1+874" 

53.3 
38.8 

21.7 

28.0 

31.2 

25.1+ 

¥3Ti+' 

1+5.1+ 

38.0 

1+2.0 

31.0 

20.2 

18.5 

17.0 

37^2" 

29.3 
20.8 
22.2 
21.8 
21.3 
18.7 
19.0 
lO" 
58.6 
20.8 
31.8 
18.6 

19-3 
46.6 
39.8 
64.8 
50.6 
51.0 


41.0 
49.0 
52.0 
54.0 
47.0 
53.0 
50.0 
68.0 

65^5 
^0.0 
63.0 
69.0 
56.0 
52.5 


51* 
65 
56 
18 
27 
51 
42_ 
^5.0 
62.0 
53.0 
55.0 
44.0 
31.0 
32.0 
26_^0 
¥9.0 

39 
32 
30 
32 
28 
30 

18. 0' 
68.0 
30.0 
51.5 
31.0 

32.5 
58.0 
55.0 
70.0 
70.0 
73.0 


Bushels 
39-0 
1+3.0 
49.0 
52.0 
44.0 
53.0 
53-0 
60.0 
52JD 

■  S'l.o"  ' 
67.0 
67.0 
52.0 

60_J3 

■  5b.o"  " 
60.0 
45.0 
25.0 
32.0 
45.0 
31^0 

■  ^.o~  ' 


bushels  bushels 

1+53  1+51 

516  539 

2,91+7  3,1^ 

1,572  1,620 

284  282 

1,802  2,120 

31,291  33,1+00 

8,881  10,608 

62^904_  _82,202 

'198, 233  202,  560 

252,1+58  277,389 

509,193  598,920 

81,781  106,31+1+ 

139i836_  ll<0, 962 

2^8,215  312,^1+B 


0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

2,158  _  1,151+     1,561  _  19. 0_  _  2l+_^5_  _  26.0    _  ^l_j.073_  _l+2,973  _  J+0,5< 


1+5 
35 
50 
38 
25.0 
23.0 
24.0 
ir67o 

38.0 
23.0 
30.0 
31+.0 
29.0 
31.0 
26.0 
1870 
67.0 
25.0 
47.0 
28.0 
35-0 
55.0 
50.0 
70.0 
65.0 


566,066 
155,1+80 

26,862 
108, 551 
204,872 

55, 55i+_ 

■  ""677^ 
21,820 
35,357 

8,776 
65,521 
2i+,l03 
5i+,l76 
lOj.031_ 

■  767202 

55,91+1+ 
1+9,91+7 
39,61+2 
19,440 

ii+,559 
12,966 


669,279 
180,712 
25,068 
105,192 
279,851 
_73,122 
B,58o 
27,776 
40,969 
8,305 
82,192 
28,951+ 
86,752 
_ll+,  92I+ 
75,B03 
59,71+8 
66,848 
44,469 
14,688 
15,960 
9,000 


ib.6~  51.7' 


2,911+  3,i6B 
2,1+1+1  i+,2l6 
1,205  1,830 
15,511  26,471 
1,145  1,1+57 
7I+1+  1,170 
1,751+  2,668 
125  220 
1,902  3,990 
1,557  3,150 
I5:P_  _  7^696_  _17,37l+ 
5?-i_3i25lj.oii+_3,799,li+5 '+, 


for  all  purposes. 
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CROP  PRODICTION,  July  19$9 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AfE,  IBDA 


WINTER  WHEAT 


State 


NoY. 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind. 

HI. 

Ittch. 

Wis. 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Ho, 

S„Dak, 

Nebr, 

Kans. 

Del, 

Md, 

Va. 

W.Va, 

N.C, 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Alao 

Hiss, 

Ark, 

La. 

Okla, 

Texas 

Mont, 
Idaho 
Wyo, 
Colo. 
NeMex, 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nevo 
Wash, 
Oreg, 
Calif. 
U.S. 


"Acreage  7  ?iel"3  per  acre""  7  TVoduc^ion 


-  Harvested 
Average"^ 
19U8-57 

"  T,000  " 
acres 


*  I'or  ., 
"  "  -harvest-^^^^^S® 

1958 ;  i559 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


378 
70 
771 


1,000 
acres 

267 
52 
56U 


1,000 
acres 

275 
50 
536 


Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 


29,3 

26.2 
2UoO 


3h,5 
3h.O 
30.0 


31.0 
30,0 

26,5 


•Average 

:i9h8-57 

1,000  " 
bushels 

10,957 
1,778 
18,187 


1958    :  cated 
:  1959 
1,^00     T,00Ti  ~ 
bushelB  bushels 


9,212 
1,768 
16,920 


8,525 
1,500 
lh,20U 


1,962 

1,U95 

1,360 

2li.6 

31.0 

26,0 

18,335 

U6,3U5 

1,U62 

1,281 

1,230 

2U.8 

32.0 

29.0 

35,830 

U0,992 

1,728 

1,720 

1,686 

25c6 

31.5 

29,0 

hU,206 

5U,180 

1,202 

1,100 

1,133 

27,6 

38.0 

33  oO 

32,935 

11,800 

28 

29 

3li 

2L-9 

26,0 

700 

1,015 

55 

31 

32 

31-0 

23-0 

1,103 

961 

171 

lli6 

28,0 

3,670 

5,250 

1  lili6 

1  t(76" 

23  6 

2fi  0 

28,0 
l6-0 

35,537 

I.O,U88 
17,250 

326 

li35 

16,2 

3h 

5,38U 

3.672 

3,160 

20.7 

33-0 

2li-5 

75,137  113,355 

10,88U 

10,591 

10,379 

15.6 

21»^ 

20,0 

169,289  291,252 

U8 

28 

26 

21.6 

25.5 

27.0 

972 

7lU 

2U2 

166 

171 

21.6 

25.5 

25oO 

5,038 

h,233 

3U0 

237 

275 

21.6 

26,0 

26,0 

7,18U 

6,162 

5U 

28 

25 

21o0 

27.5 

25.0 

1,111 
7,326 

770 

37U 

32U 

U21 

19.6 

23.5 

25.0 

7,6m 

169 

lh2 

192 

17.6 

22.0 

21,0 

2,971 

3,12U 

126 

71 

100 

16.7 

23.0 

21.0 

2,099 

1,633 

2lj.? 

168 

190 

19.7 

li,7?l 

3,9]I8 

239 

133 

170 

17.1 

20  0 

22  n 

h,0U6 

2,660 

1  no 

65 

19o0 

OoU 

707 

2,300 
1,90U 

32 

112 

Uo 

23.2 

17.0 

28.0 

731 

62 

117 

lUo 

19  c3 

20,0 

26,0 

1,295 

2,3liO 

1/U5 

h2 

55  1/  19.3 

16,0 

22,0 

1/  806 

672 

U,92U 

U,UUo 

U,529 

12.8 

26.0 

19.0 

31i,92^ 

115, UiO 

3,136 

3,320 

3,320 

10.9 

22.0 

16,0 

35,358 

73, Oho 

~  X,B5II  - 

"'2r.-5  - 

"5770- 

-  -21I,D 

~  5li70^' 

"  537359- 

lis 

672 

685 

25.li 

30.5 

29.0 

19,U02 

20,U96 

262 

260 

221 

18.0 

28,0 

19.0 

U,73U 

7,280 

2,20U 

2,715 

2,688 
20li 

15.8 

25.5 

21,0 

35,U21 

69,232 
3,72U 

192 

191 

8.0 

19,5 

16,5 

1,652 

31 

122 

100 

27o5 

32.0 

3h,0 

903 

3,90U 

300 

209 

188 

16.5 

iU.5 

16,0 

lj,9U2 

3,030 

U 

6 

6 

27.7 

37.0 

35.0 

109 

222 

2,010 

1,83U 

1,761 

29.7 

37.0 

3U.0 

59,207 

67,858 

119 

723 

723 

28.7 

35,0 

31.0 

22,205 

25,305 

527 

371 

371 

19.8 

22.0 

a.o 

10,305 

8.162 

"U?,H7lI 

"■ur,F39 

■"^0,^52  " 

"19.?  " 

287U" 

""23.0 

"'8iu,75U"y:79,9"2r 

35,360 
35,670 
U8,89U 
37,389 
88U 


736 
U,088 

6,960 
77,U20 
207,580 


702 
U,275 
7,150 

625 
10,525 
U,032 
2,100 

"*  11,750 
3,7UO 
1,U30 
1,120 
3,6UO 
1,210 
86,051 
53,120 

-iin,t96 
19,865 
U,199 
56,UU8 
3,366 
3,U00 
3,008 
210 
59,87U 
22,U13 
7,791 
^52,876 


1/   Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Jvily  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


SPRDIG  WHEAT  OTHER  TEAM  DURUM 


Acreage 

:      Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

Harvested  : 

For 

Indi- 

*n'_i ■ 

Average : 

harvest 

• Ave race 

1958 

cated 

• Averace  t 

1958  : 

cated 

19^8-57: 

1959 

: 1948 -57 

1959 

•1948-57: 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  nnn 

1  nno 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

xjUBiiexs 

xjusnexs 

isusiiexs 

PtloIlcXo 

bushels 

XJis. 

50 

32 

oIl  0 
dy*  •  c. 

2d.  0 

1  OOk 
X,  c'Jt- 

X,  upo 

832 

821 

756 

937 

1  { .0 

22.0 

lU  pRl 

XH- ,  CU  X 

P^  8l4 

20, 6x4 

Iov;a 

15 

12 

14 

oA  n 

24.0 

PQl 

SS6 

336 

N.Dak. 

6,870 

^)  J  J  J 

5,666 

17.0 

QC) 

1P7  7(^1; 
Xc:  1  ,  (u;? 

96. 322 

S.Dak. 

2,600 

1,761 

1.321 

xu.o 

«iX .  U 

7.0 

"36  OAl 
jO, yox 

9,247 

Nebr. 

:  52 

5 

11 

1 0  A 

Xc  .0 

ion 

13.0 

664 

l43 

Mont . 

3,391 

1,973 

2,348 

1  A 
xp.o 

tA  k 
XO.  5 

17.0 

CO  7'3A 

39 , 916 

Idaho 

626 

564 

54l 

A 

yy'^ 

oA  A 

CO  88  P 

PI  qq6 

20, 553 

Wyo. 

73 

40 

45 

X  f  .  X 

^X  .  \J 

XO .  U 

1  Pij-P 

84o 

720 

Colo. 

:  86 

49 

35 

19.0 

20.5 

19.0 

1,610 

1,004 

665 

N.Mex. 

17 

6 

5 

14.8 

19.0 

16.0 

243 

114 

80 

Utah 

:  86 

72 

71 

32.6 

35.5 

32.0 

2,810 

2,556 

2,272 

Nev. 

12 

14 

14 

30.0 

38.0 

34.0 

354 

532 

476 

Wash. 

i^8o 

171 

239 

24.6 

23.0 

30.0 

11,664 

3,933 

7,170 

Oreg. 

:  199 

98 

_  _115 

26.4 

27.5 

26.0 

5,107 

2,695 

2,990 

U.S. 

:  15,385 

11,109 

-  -  1574- 

23.4 

>4J-8 

231,107  260, 217  202 J4l 

DURUM  WHEAT 


:  Acreage 

:      Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

:       Harvested      :  For 

Indi- 

Indi- 

: Average :  -,  q  qo      :  harve  st 
:19^-57:             :  1959 

: Average:    1958  : 

cated 

: Average:  1958  : 

cated 

: 1943- 57:  : 

1959 

: 1948- 57:  : 

1959 

1,000 
acres 
52 
1,890 
217 


1,000 
acres 
19 
799 
71 


1,000 
acres 
30 
1,063 
71 


Bushels 
14.2 
12.0 
10.4 


1,000  1,000 
Bushels  Bushels  bushels  bushels 


30.0 
24.0 
21.0 


22.0 
16.0 

6.0 


23,000 
2,359 


570 
19,176 
1,491 


1,000 

bushels 
660 

17,003 
426 


:  l/_460_     _  40  lOJ- _     21.0      17. 0  1/  8,157        840  l,8l9 

_"_  2,3^2  _"_  929  _  _  1^271.  _  _  12.2_  J"_23.8  _  _  29i^39_  22^077_ Ip^^ij 

l/~ Short-time  average.    Included  with  ''^other"~8pring"~wheat  prior  to  1954- 

WHEAT:    Production  by  Classes,  for  the  United  States 


Year 


Winter  

Hard  red  '    Soft  red 


 Spring   

Hard  red  *  Durum  1/ 


I/hit  e  : 
(winter  &: 
Sprlng_2: 

1, 000 
bushels 
163,708 
175,894 
162, 559 


Total 


Average  1948-57 
1958 
1959  2/ 


1,000 
bushels 
503,422 
834,814 
618,593 


1,000 
bushels 
185,342 
197, 525 
181,808 


1,000 
bushels 
193,023 
231,610 
171,914 


1,000 
bushels 
29,895 
22,375 
20,258 


1,000 
bushels 

1,075,391 
1,462,218 
1,155,132 


l/~ Includes  durum  -wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shoT^m  separately" 
2/  Indicated  July  1,  'l959. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Jxily  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JUL^  1 


Com  for  grain 


 Wheat  ^old_£;rqj)_ 

"Average""  T  tqcq 

19U8-57  1_ 
■  1,000  "        "1,000""  ~ 
bushels  bushels 


State 


Average 
I9U8-57 


1958 


1959 


1959 


Vt. 

Maes. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

W.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

M.nn. 

Io^;a 

Ito. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

B.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Catla. 

Texas 

itont . 

Idaho 

wyo. 

Colo. 
N.tfex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.S. 


1,000 
bushels 
10 
UQ 
50 

2,61^6 

1,99^ 
Ik, 506 


75,804 
162,064 
20,847 
24,440 
'  H5T2H6" 
224, 594 
38,832 
2,711 
33,986 
72,267 
12,989 
•  "9^5" 
3,048 
6,490 
1,910 
13,768 
4,451 
6,620 

'  157252 
10,480 
7,111 
5,752 

2,567 
l,6l4 

1,267 

29 
113 

21 
1,060 
110 
106 

6 

101 
93 

'911,629 


1,000 

bushels 
IT 

27 
25 
^,370 
816 
10,420 


lf~ Short-time  average. 


40,772 
79,711 
171,773 
21,605 
32,251 
107,12^ 
268,981 
39,338 
6,408 
5^,990 
109,694 

511  ~ " 

1,529 
2,536 

915 
12,060 

3,253 

6,421 
-  903  _ 
"10,^22 
8,488 
6,926 
5,434 
1,208 
964 
467 
5,070 
50  ■"  ■ 
682 
221 

84 
231 
8 
3 

284 
264 
484 

T,03l,"545_i; 


1,000 
bushels 
5 
29 
25 
3,596 
2,536 

55,605 
71^,952 
179,719 
27,312 

.  22^32_ 
107,363 
284,165 
41,207 
3,9W 
37,57^* 
139,787 
15i^67_ 

901 
3,^37 
6,707 
1,716 
16,346 
^+,325 
11,771 
1,301 

13, 563 
10,454 
6,881 
1,732 
1,761 
770 
2,031 

165 
58 
2,210 
122 
168 
10 
2 
189 
208 

J-^285 
il5_^365f 


830 
105 
1^381 


323 

59 
641 


1,517 
633 
813 

1,539 
408 

"535" 
147 
1,186 
19,223 
5,935 
4,460 
8^640 
"  10"" 
107 
330 
171 
34l 
67 
57 

--92- 

131 

6 

16 
15 

1,383 
951 
1274H3" 
1,265 
619 
2,506 
l42 
10 
508 
28 
1,162 
770 
_137 
71,65o" 


^93 
163 
182 
431 
151 
'  1,023 

39 
567 
13,115 
4,804 

7,087 
2,002 

95 
79 
242 

53 

46 

^99 
70 
35 
35 
33 

215 
337 
'  9,H35 

2,329 
1,020 
3,652 
22 
23 
459 
6 
355 
670 
31 

■50,567 


1,000 
bushels 


461 
106 
-laP15. 


1,159 
205 
542 
836 

 311. 

2,281 

56 
607 
26,449 
12,816 
15,883 
11,650 

42 
216 

92 
152 

62 

16 

99" 
53 
23 
19 
23 
3 

1,15^^ 
_  „  J3P. 
21,149 

2,125 
1,462 
9,833 
38 
39 
391 
8 

1,077 
1,680 
41 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USLA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  .  ARMS  ON  JUL3f  1  -  Continued 


Oats 

(old  cropT  : 

Soybeans 

Sorghum  grain 

State  ! 

'  Average  : 
191*8-57  : 

1958  ; 

1959  ; 

Averace  i 
1048-57: 

1958  : 

• 

1959  i 

1958  ; 

1959 

1,000 

1  000 

1 000 

1,000 

1  000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

busliela 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine  : 

313 

^  _  _ 

N.H.  i 

12 

6 

6 

MM  M 

Vt.  J 

76 

... 

Mass.  : 

9 

c 
? 

1, 

... 

Conn.  : 

9 

ii. 

... 

N.Y.  s 

4,083 

5,665 

5,117 

l40 

XU 

XX 

10 

N.J.  : 

190 

129 

30 

28 

17 

... 

— 

Pa.  : 

«_M28. 

Qi 

1A 
xo 

26 

 Z'Z 

 ~— 

Ohio  : 

^,273 

7,935 

1  Afy> 
1,090 

"  T  ?A7 

"17873" 

Ind.  J 

6,385 

0,  i^A, 

2,397 

3,2l4 

1  aA 
XuO 

17^ 
Xf  ? 

111.  : 

17,231 

1 7  Ai  1 
Xf ,OXX 

■a  oko 

'',300 

5,615 

o4 

Mich.  : 

8,035 

22,^12 
3^,350  " 

T  'alio 

'  ^37636" 

10,771 

-.45'— 

46- S22 

mo 

XU£ 

oaA 

518 

Wis.  : 
Minn.  : 

k7 

 27. 

1.Q76 

x,  ;7 1  ^ 

69 
5,0^ 

96 

"  "67630" 

—  "z 



Iowa  : 

38,197 

L.7  aAti 

0  okA 

11,014 

1  Oh.7 
X, 

1  flu 

Mo.  : 

5,786 

8  44o 

748 

09k 

1,386 

p  4^6 

p  p8i 

C,  CwX 

N.Sak.  : 

18,309 

07  7^'3 
«-l  ,  I'-'J 

-JA 

JjX 

367 

S.Dak.  : 

25,656 

kl  4<ik 

X*t ,  i*JO 

JUJJ. 

387 

7R"? 

1  PPQ 
X, 

Nebr. 

10,180 

1  li  Dili 

1 

618 

y, 

Xj  ,  vtvj 

Kans.  : 

2>54l 

8  88q 

7*1 

4q 

139 

7  7kA 

7  noi 

Del. 

"12  " 

Tn" 

72" 

Md. 

203 

230 

179 

**9 

05 

85 

Va.  : 

396 

^{y 

ook 

(V\ 

1^ 

1 00 

121 

17 
31 

J? 

W.Va.  ; 

253 

-Lf  J. 

1  oA 

xyo 

N.C.  ! 

930 

DpO 

1j5 

3oy 

408 

1  07 

xyf 

170 

3  fy 

S.C.  : 

598 

poy 

ken 
'*?9 

ko 

ox 

84 

OA 

Ga. 

288 

070 

«i(3 

1 A 
XU 

oA 

28 

Of 

73 

Pla. 

Ky.  J 

180 

(9 

XOf 

Ok 

07 

77 

XD^ 

x;?o 

Tenn.  i 

356 

184 

270 

57 

21 

130 

144 

208 

Ala.  ! 

169 

JLW 

ok 

30 

3y 

J" 

Miss.  ; 

274 

"570 
J  f  y 

kk 

XU7 

oak 

184 

jy 

^4 

Ark.  ! 

315 

462 

170 

488 

248 

66 

WW 

La. 

84 

c;k 

1  0 

xc 

29 

k 

Okla. 

1,152 
1,968 

2,193 

T 

e 
? 

10 

1  taA 

X,  xuu 

Texas 

 Pa^°9_ 

7  fy7A 

1 

X 

A 
0 

28 

— " "—  "—  — ■ 

1  ^71 

k  OQ^ 

Mont. 

2,742 

J,X(0 

Idaho 

956 

J.  ,(JO0 

7oA 

Vfyo . 

!  849 

1  OTA 

OjO 

... 

Colo. 

:  978 

77Q 

... 

1  IIP 

1,868 

N.Mex. 

:  33 

21 

0)1 

... 

1  aA 
190 

oka 

Ariz. 

17 

18 

9 

... 

168 

242 

Utah 

:  258 

426 

288 

— 

Nev. 

:  12 

9 

5 

Wash. 

:  658 

916 

361 

Oreg. 

:  902 

1,076 

1,269 

Calif. 

:  15 

303 

61 

132 

154 

_U.  S._  _ 

r  2a!,B7i  ■ 

1^4518" 

2g,J35 

I  I3l7lll 

"25,261 

1 

:  3^553: 

i-time  average. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  J\Uy  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1  -  Continued 


ly®  J°i"^_'^£°E)-  Z  Z  J  Z  Flaxseed"  (Hid  cropj 


Bariey_(old  cropj 


Average:       ^  . 
19^8-57:  1958    .  1959 


.^58  J_  1959_ 


tl^^l:    1953  ;  1959 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000     1,000  1,000 
bushels    bushels   bushels   bushels  bushels  bushels 


Maine' 

12 

k 

4 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

N.Y.  ! 

239 

210 

\50 

12 

26 

19 

— 

— 

N.J.  . 

61 

78 

7 

3 

13 

— 

— 

— 

Pa.  : 

6kk 

828 

_  1,0.36  _  _ 

27 

28 

87_ 

 _ 

_  "Z  _ 

Ohio  : 

139  " 

253" 

355 

"¥7"" 

"  2I  ~ 

58 

— T  ~ 

"  "-"  " 

Ind.  : 

100 

251 

272 

64 

85 

57 

— 

— 

m.  : 

152 

31K) 

2l4 

84 

39 

65 

— 

— 

— 

Mich. : 

505 

285 

475 

130 

43 

117 

— 

— 

Wis.  : 

790 

346 

-  _  325  .  _ 

146 

65 

62 

10 

4 

12 

Minn.: 

"  ■'^,■'^53  ~ 

47300" 
2U3 

8,050 
l47 

1B7" 

162  " 

""i64 

~  "  28^  ~ 

~  III  " 

"  350 

Iowa  : 

112 

13 

30 

17 

48 

2 

15 

Mo.  ; 

315 

553 

378 

19 

45 

99 





N.Dak: 

11,538 

14,622 

21,745 

620 

212 

1,244 

1,621 

1,146 

1,948 

S.Dak: 

i^,823 

3,893 

5,476 

571 

432 

1,154 

438 

246 

831 

Nebr. : 

l>050 

2,000 
2,876 

2,059 

216 

523 

564 

— 

— 

— 

Kans. : 

71k 

-  2,341 

36 

34l 

169 

— 

— 

Del.  : 

22 

16" 

13 

2 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Md. 

l66 

155 

156 

4 

2 

3 

Va. 

289 

256 

242 

8 

3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

W.Va.: 

1*6 

29 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N.C.  : 

108 

94 

99 

11 

14 

12 

— 

— 

— 

S.C.  , 

22 

60 

27 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Ga.  : 

k 

10 



1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Ky. 

81 

132 

165 

6" 

7 

9 

— 

Tenn. : 

61 

75 

42 

9 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Miss.: 

10 

22 

— 

— 



--- 

— 

Ark.  : 

8 

11 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Okla.: 

88 

486 

907 

33 

130 

149 

— 

— 

Texas : 

93  _ 

219 

JOJ_^ 

12 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Mont. : 

5,3i<-2 

167874" 

.1,287 

"  18"  " 

"27  " 

39" 

"  "46 

"47  " 

""5*4 

Idaho: 

l,2i*2 

3,635 

1,681 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Wyo.  : 

691 

995 

762 

6 

13 

30 

Colo. ; 

1,708 

4,916 

1,548 

17 

86 

64 

N.Mex: 

30 

20 

36 

2 

4 

10 

Ariz. : 

30 

212 

188 

Utah  ' 

596 

1,026 

943 

1 

2 

2 

III 

Nev.  : 

k2 

44 

72 

Wash . ' 

k36 

961 

554 

19 

"66 

'76 

Oreg. " 

808 

1,093 

1,492 

32 

55 

63 

Calif. 

539 

393 

-  337- 

2 

1 

1 

Other 

States  — 

4 

38,133     62,768     64,227      2,366      2,484       4,376      2,450     1,556  3,21£) 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_  OATS_  _ 
Yield  ger  acre_ 


State 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Pla. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.  S. 


Harvested 


Acreage : 
19lj;8-57: 
1,000 
acres 
82 
2 
19 
3 
2 

36 
758 

"  l,lkZ 
1,251 
3,328 
1,288 

_  2,855 
^,B55 
5,839 
1,285 
1,887 
3,312 

2,119 

988 

g 
56 
127 

ko 

373 
482 

25 
"70 
200 

123 

21^2 
270 
79 
577 
1,138 
"  265 
188 
129 
161 

23 
10 
ito 
6 
162 
300 
185 
37,^^31 


1958 
"iTooo^ 

acres 

67 
1 

12 
2 
1 

615 
26 

729_ 
17090 

902 
2,i^91 
1,056 
2,6Ul 
"37916" 
4,770 

696 
1,924 
3,127 
1,374 

516 
 6" 

49 
101 

27 
354 

397 
276 

30 
""36- 
150 

96 
133 
239 

52 
731 
1,771 

182 
116 
l4l 
17 
9 
36 
4 

164 
311 

31^.8263; 


Acreage \ 
1948-57; 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 


For 
harvest 

_  1959. 
1,000 

acres    Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 


Production 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 

-   -  -~-      ~  --^  ~1,000 

bushels 


Acreage 
1948-57 

"17000' 
bushels 


68 


12 


_  23j.5_  _  26_^0_  _  _22.0_  _  232.653_ 


19 
10 
34 
3 

l4l 
258 

 190_ 

26^823_ 


42.0 
36.9 
35.7 
36.9 
32.8 
4l.O 
36.6 

37.5 
ilT4" 
39.6 
42.4 
37.0 
46a 
38.5" 
37.4 
28.6 
27.2 
27.8 
23.6 

23.5 
34T4" 
36.1 
34.2 
33.0 
32.8 
29.0 
28.0 
21.8 
27T7' 
28.4 

27.7 
34.0 

32.7 

0 
2 

21^0 

33-6" 
44.8 
30.5 
30.9 
23.0 
46.9 
46.2 
41.8 
46.8 

3 
1 

'9 


29 
19 


32 
31 
34" 


45.0 
43.0 
38.0 
43.0 
39.0 
52.0 
38.5 
_  43.5 
5270"" 
51.0 
55-0 
51.0 
58_^0_ 
~  54.0 
47.0 
32.0 
39.0 
39.0 
35.0 
26.0 
38T5 
36.5 
37.0 
35.0 
31.0 
33-0 
33.0 

27j.O 

~  31-0" 
30.0 
31.0 
33.0 
28.0 
26.0 
30 
30 
38" 
50.0 
38.0 
32.5 
35.0 
50.0 
47.0 
4o.O 
40.0 
34.0 
31.0 


45.0 

40.0 
38.0 
40.0 
36.0 
54.0 
1K).0 
44.0 

37.0 
36.0 
38.0 


3,454 
78 
686 
108 

65 
28,320 
1,301 
28^462 


1,000 
bushels 

3,015 
43 
456 
86 

39 
31,980 
1,001 

_3l,7l2 
5^,38o 
46,002 
137,005 
53,856 


■  ^7,436" 
49,614 
141,331 
47,625  . 
49.0_   13l,430_  153,178  _ 
37! 0  "1^67255  211,1+65 
40.0  219,274 
25.0  37,121 
26.0  51,432 
16.0  92,400 
22.0  50,518 


590 
27 
744 
'17101" 
866 

2,242 

972 
2^588 

"3,799" 
4,436 

759 
1,809 

2,033 
1,237 
671 

 6" 

46 
120 
29 
389 
425 
259 
27 

■"lib" 
153 

112 

190 

167 

73 
431 

li098_  2L0  _  30^6  _  22.0  24^373_  53,130  _ 
'  -251   "  "  "  -  -  -.7^ 

158 
116 
110 


34.0 
36.0 
38.0 
36.0 
36.0 
32.0 
32.0 
26.0 
32^0" 

30.5 
30.0 
44.0 
36.0 
31.0 
25.5 


271 
2,052 
4,358 
1,294 
12,379 
14,038 
11,412 
_  _584 
1,993" 
5,719 
3,461 
8,570 
9,329 
2,358 
11,259 


224,190 
22,272 
75,036 

121,953 
48,090 
_13,4l6 

"  231 
1,788 

3,737 
945 
10,974 
13,101 
9,108 
_  810 
"  l,Il^ 
4,500 
2,976 
^389 
6,692 
1,352 
22,296 


36T0"" 
47.0 
31.0 
31.0 
33.0 
55.0 
44.0 
38.0 
47.0 
33.0 


8,954 
8,435 
3,938 
5,000 
506 
491 

1,854 

241 
7,590 
9,635 


9,34B 
9,100 
4,4o8 
4,582 

595 
450 
1,692 
160 
6,560 
10,574 


29.0  5,779_  6,076  _ 
25l0_i^3067458 2,522,165 1, 


3,060 
40 
456 
80 
36 

31,860 
1,080 

32,042 
80,712 
36,936 
126^812 

i4o,5§3 
177,440 

18,975 
47,034 
32, 528 
27,214 
14^7^2 
204 
1,656 
4,560 
l,044 
l4,004 
13,600 
8,288 
_  _702 
1,280 
4,666 
3,360 
8,360 
6,012 
2,263 
10,990 
24^156 
"9, 3^96 
7,426 
3,596 
3,410 
627 
550 
1,496 
114 
6,627 
8,514 
5,510 
0'S^625 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_  SOpEMS  

Equivalent  solid  l/ 


Acreage  grown  alone 
-  £o£  £:11  £urposes 


Acreage  for  beans 


State 


Average 
1948-57 

"iTooo" 

acres 


1958 

"iTooo" 

acres 


N.Y.  :  8 

N.J.  :  hi 

Pa.  :  k9 

Ohio  :  1, 13^ 

Ind.  :  1,889 

111.  :  i^,106 

Mich.  :  137 

Wis.  :  7^ 

Minn.  :~  1,^28 

lova  :  1,964 

Mb.  :  1,584 

K.Dak.  :  69 

S.Dak.   :  123 

Nebr.  :  IO6 

Kans.  :  _  4l2 

Del.  r  93 

m.  :  134 

Va.  :  226 

W.Va.  :  10 

N.C.  :  420 

S.C.  :  174 

Ga.  :  89 

Pla.  :_  2/  25 

Ky.  :  2dB 

Tenn.  :  298 

Ala.  :  l47 

MLss.  :  561 

Ark.  :  919 

La.  :  123 

Ckla.  :  65 

Texas  10 

-Uj.  S._:_ll,822  

if  Acres  grown  alone, 
2/    Short-time  average 


7 
50 
46 
1>75" 
2,297 
5,079 
280 
132 

37129' 
3,100 
2,294 
285 
266 
210 
434 
"  ""l'57" 
210 
289 
7 
524 

389 
115 
48 

"  ""220" 
366 
179 
938 
2,078 
170 
54 
62 

247900" 


1959 

■  1,000 

acres 

47 
40 

■  "174^6" 

2,228 

4,825 
224 

.->28_ 
2,222 

2,387 
2,317 
228 
l49 
136 
_4^6 
172"" 
212 
295 
6 

54o 
412 
109 
48 

^1^9- 
366 

179 
994 
2,244 
1B5 
72 
83_ 
;  227917_ 
plus  one' 


Average 

~i7ooo~ 

acres 


1958 

1,000 
acres 


1959 

1,000 
acres 


Harvested 
Average : 

1948-571   

1,000  1,000 


1958 


87  8 
4l        50  47 

 ^49    _  46  4o 

~  1,13'5  "1,475'"  1,^4^ 
1,889   2,297  2,228 
4,106   5,079  4,825 
137      280  224 

74  _   132  98 

~  1,^2H    37129"  2,222 
1,964   3,100  2,387 
1,599   2,294  2,317 
69      285  228 
123      266  149 
106      210  136 
_       _  _434  _  _  456 
93      1^7""  172 
134      210  212 
252      306  310 
10         7  6 
482      555  575 
215      427  450 
117      148  142 
2/_25__  _  ^    _  ^ 
213      220  "  ""189 
348      384  384 
l49      179  179 
591      952  1,007 
965   2,093  2,258 
234      237  249 
65       54  72 
10  _  _  62  83 
"17,240  25^.1331  _23,BI 
•half  the  intei^ls^i^^ecl.  acres. 

SOYBEANS 


acres 

acres 

"6 

6 

29 

45 

22 

15 

"  1,098 

~l74Ifl" 

1,804 

2,205 

3,996 

5,013 

128 

265 

55 

120 

1, 575 

"37082"' 

1,932 

3,085 

1,510 

2,132 

65 

272 

119 

259 

101 

206 

355 

421 

 ^8^ 

"  "ll5l" 

114 

193 

182 

269 

315 

444 

l42 

362 

45 

90 

2/  21 

46 

126"  "  I5H  " 

196 

276 

85 

132 

433 

800 

848 

2,026 

66 

130 

40 

45 

5 

53 

15,499  23,752 

For 
harvest 

1959 
1,000  " 
acres 

6 
41 
14 
1,'^23 
2,183 
4,777 
215 
88 
2,181* 

2,373 
2,200 

223 
142 
132 
410 
■  "  I67  " 
200 
277 

477 
391 
82 
46 
~  "iJTO" 
290 
l43 
864 
2,213 
138 
54 
75 

"21,568  - 


Interplanted  acreage 

State 

Average  : 
1948-57  : 

1958 

;  1959 

State 

:  Average 
:  1948-57 

;  1958 

;  1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Va. 

52 

31^ 

30 

:  Tenn. 

100 

36 

36 

N.C. 

123 

62 

70 

Miss. 

60 

27 

26 

S.C. 

82 

76 

76 

Ark. 

93 

30 

28 

Ga. 

:  56 

66 

66 

:  La. 

u7s. 

222 
83  7  " 

134 
"  "4^5""  " 

127 
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Crop  Reporting  Board,  A>B,  USDA. 

BARLEY 


^ ere  age 
Z  ~E^rvested 
Average 
I9I18-57 
"  1,000  ~  1,000 
acres  acres 


1958 


For 


Yield_per_acre  _  £  Production 

:Indi-; 


1,000 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 


1958  seated:  i^^q^?' 


:1959 


acres 


Maine  : 

3 

1 

1 

30,3 

32,0 

32.0 

Uo.o 

NoY.  : 

68 

38 

26 

32o9 

hh.O 

N,J.  ! 

20 

31 

26 

37o2 

U2.0 

33.0 

Pa.  : 

18U 

2U0 

192 

37,3 

Uo.o 

25o0 

Ohio  : 



"-9^ 

69 

"  "3T.B  " 

"37.0  " 

30,0 

Ind.  J 

he 

73 

57 

28,8 

31.0 

29.0 

m.  : 

71 

123 

89 

30,8 

29*0 

23.0 

Ilich,  : 

100 

88 

96 

31,6 

U5cO 

33.0 

Wis,  : 

130 

hh 

U9 

36,1 

Ii3o5 

35*0 

Minn. 

:  1,122 

"  B60 

"  ""99^ 

"  "26,1  ' 

35eO  " 

"27  oO 

Iowa  : 

26 

22 

19 

27,9 

37oO 

33.0 

MOa 

t  216 

291 

210 

25,0 

26eO 

28.0 

N.Dak.  ! 

2,608 

3,883 
513 

3,961 

21, U 

28,0 

20.0 

S,Dak.  : 

766 

390 

18,2 

30,5 

lloO 

Nebr. 

r  250 

23U 

323 

19,5 

27.5 

21„0 

Kans.      !  357 

667 

767 

17,U 

27.0 

2U.O 

Del. 

!  V^' 

"  "iH 

 IS 

~  "31,5  ■" 

"31,^  " 

33.0 

m. 

!  81 

88 

8U 

3U,6 

35o5 

33.0 

Va. 

5  98 

117 

116 

33,8 

3Uc5 

37,0 

W,Va. 

!  13 

13 

10 

32.7 

38,0 

32.0 

N.C. 

i  U8 

61 

70 

29.9 

32.5 

37oO 

SoCo 

t  23 

38 

U5 

2h.h 

28  oO 

27.0 

Ga«         t  8 

10 

13 

23,9 

29.0 

29.0 

Ky. 

:     "  "8ir  ~ 

70 

~  *"2^,2  " 

"2'B,0  ~ 

"27.0 

Tenn, 

>  78 

62 

62 

19,6 

22,5 

2U.0 

Miss, 

t  9 

3 

6 

1/  26,U 

19.0 

2U.0 

Ark, 

I  20 

15 

11 

"  22.3 

19.5 

22,0 

Okla. 

t  ihO 

521 

537 

15.9 

29.0 

21.0 

Texas 

:  131 

hhl 

353 

16.0 

23  «0 

19.5 

Mont. 

:  "  "  91^  "* 

T,5"8I 

~  1,773 
531 

"  "27,0  " 

"31,0  ~ 

"29.0 

Idaho 

:  U39 

565 

33,6 

35c0 

32.0 

Wyo. 

:  126 

103 

102 

29.h 

37.0 

31.0 

Colo, 

:  U53 

ii30 

559 

25.0 

30.0 

28.0 

N.Mex, 

:  22 

30 

35 

27.9 

UOoO 

35.0 

Ariz, 

!  158 

162 

170 

5l!.2 

58.0 

60.0 

Utah 

:  IU9 

177 

170 

h3oh 

UloO 

U3.0 

Nev, 

:  20 

18 

20 

36,3 

UOoO 

36,0 

Wash, 

i  353 

703 

710 

3U.6 

31.5 

38.0 

Oreg, 

:  his 

585 

579 

3U.8 

3U.0 

31.0 

Calif, 

:  1,700 

l,8U9 

1,775 

35,5 

36o5 

39.0 

u,s. 

:  ~ll,Fl3  "111,^7^ 

"1"5,'^89 

27oF  " 

"31.5  " 

"27."5 

1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 
85  32 
2,208  1,672 
752  1,302 
6,88U  _  9,600 
"  1,902  3,552 


2,263 
3,567 
3,960 

"30,960 
81U 
7,566 
56,793  108, 72U 
1U,192  15,6U6 
U,855  6,U35 
6,7U7  18,009 
""  599  ~  "  HUl 
2,810  3,12U 


1,396 
2,190 
3,175 
U,7U6 
"29,35s 
755 
5,629 


3,3U3 
U17 

1,UU9 
585 
189 

?,205 

1,5U2 

2U1 

UU5 
2,303 


U,036 
U9U 
1,982 
1,06U 
290 
?,J52 
1,395 
57 
292 
15,109 


2,206  10,lU3 
"2lI,BU7  "U9, 073 


1U,696 
3,687 
11,U7U 
613 
8,635 
6,U70 
713 
12,183 
1U,U66 


19,775 
3,811 
12,900 
1,200 
9,396 
7,257 
720 
22,lUU 
19,890 


Ji-^  _  J^o5  _  _39.0  _   60,693  67,U88 


1^  Short-time  average 


Indi- 
cated 
_1959 
1,000  " 
bushe'ls 
3? 
1,OUO 
856 
U,8a) 
"  2,070 
1,65; 
2,0U' 
3,16£ 

_  1,714 
2^,9Uc 

62- 
5,88c 
79,22c 
U,290 
6,763 

i8,uoe 

'"1191 
2,772 
U,292 
320 
2,590 
1,215 
377 
1,1590 
1,U88 
lUU 
2U2 
11,277 
6,88U 
"■^,1117 
16,992 
3,162 
15,652 
1,225 
10,200 
7,310 
720 
26,980 
17,9U9 
69,225 

HiLM 
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CROP  PRODUCTIOH,  JUly  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


RYE 


 Acreage 

Harvested  ~ 

Average  " 

19ij3_57 


1958 


For 
harvest 
1959 


Yield_per_acre 

"indT- 
cated 
1959 


Average:  „ 


Production 


Average 
19^-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


1  000 

1  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

&cr6s 

acres 

Tlishels 

i_ini  i      f  -\  r 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

K.Y. 

Ik 

16 

14 

19.9 

24.0 

22.0 

286 

384 

308 

W-.T.  • 

12 

16 

1Q.5 

24-0 

225 

^84 

f  Or  • 

16 

28 

18.5 

26-O 

^l4 

728 

Ohio 

26 

24 

18.0 

22.0 

21  0 

476 

726 

sn4 

Tnd- 

70 

S7 

15  6 

20-0 

1  ll4 

X  ^  XX" 

1  i4o 

64 

62 

68 

15  ^ 

17  S 

1  015 

1  085 

Mich.  ; 

50 

48 

15.4 

19.5 

19.0 

827 

975 

912 

Wis. 

63 

26 

27 

12.4 

15.0 

13.0 

773 

390 

351 

Minn. 

60 

64 

l4.8 

1Q.5 

17-0 

2  072 

1  170 

X,X  [  V 

X  y  \J\J\J 

Xova 

12 

Ih 

A 

15.4 

20.0 

17  0 

X  f  •V/ 

192 

280 

Mo.  ; 

h6 

50 

1^.4 

X  J.  T 

18.0 

17-0 

X  1   •  W 

6ii6 

900 

W.Dak.  • 

278 

21 Q 

i4.o 

18.5 

X  J  •  w 

Q^O 

6  549 

S.Dak. 

239 

127 

13.3 

23.0 

10.0 

3,931* 

5,497 

1,270 

Nebr.  ; 

182 

166 

l49 

9.9 

17.0 

14.0 

1,800 

2,822 

2,086 

KBins .  : 

58 

l42 

122 

11.0 

17.0 

15.0 

689 

2,4l4 

1  8^0 

X,UJV 

Del. 

15 

15 

1^ 

15.8 

15.5 

20.0 

236 

232 

260 

Md. 

15 

19 

18 

17.0 

16.5 

21.0 

268 

314 

378 

Va. 

20 

21 

21 

15.8 

18.5 

18.5 

314 

388 

388 

f  V  .  V/  * 

20 

21 

25 

1^.4 

l4.o 

3  R  0 

276 

2Q4 

s.c. 

10 

12 

15 

11.2 

14.0 

l4.0 

120 

168 

21 0 
ex  V 

\JGw  • 

8 

j-j 

16 

10-0 

12.5 

Xt.  J 

12-5 
X£  .  7 

78 

162 

IfV. 
ftjr  . 

26 

1^ 
■•-J 

14.4 

19.0 

18 -0 

Xw  •  v/ 

^82 

285 

p^4 

2'^ 

11 

1^ 

10.9 

12.5 

1^.0 

251 

l'^8 

X 

16  Q 

Xw^ 

hi- la 

76 

72 

7-2 

11  0 

11-0 

XX  •  w 

580 

1  24'^ 

7QP 

Texas 

28 

26 

ww 

15 

7.8 

1^.0 

9.0 

22^ 

^^8 

Mont. 

12 

17 

16 

12.3 

16.5 

16.0 

162 

280 

256 

Idaho 

:  h 

3 

4 

14.8 

17.0 

15.5 

62 

51 

62 

Wyo. 

7 

6 

8 

10.5 

15.0 

11.0 

71 

90 

88 

Colo. 

31 

38 

45 

8.2 

14.0 

12.0 

256 

532 

540 

JT.Mex. 

5 

7 

7 

10.4 

14.0 

12.0 

50 

98 

84 

Utah 

:  5 

5 

5 

9.4 

10.0 

9.0 

50 

50 

45 

Wash. 

:  31 

95 

95 

12.7 

20.0 

20.0 

463 

1,900 

1,900 

Oreg. 

:  20 

24 

18 

13.5 

14. 5 

14.0 

277 

3l»8 

252 

Calif. 

:  8 

10 

10 

11.6 

13.0 

13.0 

99 

130 

130 

U.S. 

:  1,705 

1,784 

3j4l7 

13.2 

"  lB72" 

15.1 

2?,535^ 

"  "3?,585' 

~  '2r^43f 
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CROP  PRCDU3TI0N,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

SORGHUJS  1/ 


Acreage 


Planted 

"Harvested  : 

For 

Average 
19U8-57 

;  1958 

:    -^^^9  : 

Average  : 
19U8-57  : 

1958  J 

ha-r'^'^t 
1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

S 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Ind.  ! 

8 

52 

21 

8 

hh 

20 

Illo  : 

9 

33 

16 

9 

32 

16 

Iowa  i 

75 

320 

96 

73 

318 

95 

MOo  ! 

263 

913 

676 

253 

882 

653 

NeDak,  ! 

2U 

12 

12 

23 

10 

10 

SoDako  : 

232 

326 

310 

221 

309 

290 

Nebro  '• 

829 

1,9U7 

1,558 

761 

1,888 
1,825 

1,510 

Kans.  : 

U,UUo 

h,98l 

i',98l 

U.030 

b,536 

Va. 

!  lU 

25 

21 

8 

22 

18 

i  71 

132 

127 

70 

131 

126 

SeCo  i 

!  30 

58 

60 

30 

56 

58 

Gao 

t  5U 

69 

63 

53 

67 

61 

Ky, 

:  28 

77 

U6 

28 

75 

U6 

Tenn, 

:  69 

130 

108 

68 

128 

106 

Ala. 

;  68 

92 

70 

67 

90 

68 

Miss, 

t  56 

127 

79 

5U 

112 

77 

Ark. 

5  111 

171 

lOU 

loU 

170 

102 

La<, 

:  lU 

38 

28 

ih 

35 

28 

Oklao 

!  1,722 
t  7,538 

1,322 
8,7U2 

1,309 
8,567 

1,557 

1,252 

1,202 
8,389 

Texas 

6,886 

8,6U8 

Wyo, 

!  7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Colo, 

f  991 

836 

702 

7U8 

7U8 

598 

:  58U 

3U8 

320 

U70 

318 

286 

Ariz, 

!  102 

137 

1U9 

100 

135 

1U7 

Calif, 

:  lUO 

282 

313 

138 

280 

311 

U.  S, 

l/~  Grain  and 

"  l12hW  "  "^l^l?^  " 
sweet  sorghums  for  all 

19,7li3""  " 

"1^,  785  "  ■ 

"20,F8l  ~ 

"  '■lH,760 

uses  including  sirup. 

RJiE  

"Yield""p€  r~acr  e 


State 


  Acreage 

__Harvested  r 

Average:"  "7  ~  : 
19^8-57:  ^^^^  : 


For 
harvest 
1959 

~i7ooo" ' 

acres 

hh 

383 
U53 

lai 

283 
.J8ir.ll 


Average 
1918-57 


:  Indi- 
1958  :  cated 
:  1959 


Production 


Average 
19l'8-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


Mo, 

Miss, 
Ark. 
La, 
Texas 
Calif, 
U.  S. 


1,000 
acres 
2/  3 
2/  37 
"I439 
567 
511 
_  320 


1,000 
acres 
3, 
39 
336 
U08 
379 
_  255 
1^1120. 


T/~  Bags~of  100  pounds 
2/    Short-time  average. 


7  1 


Pounds 
2/2,669 
2/2, 69U 
"2,503 
2,213 
2,579 
-.367 
"2,579' 


Pounds 
3,100 
2,800 
3,250 
2,750 
3,150 
h,600 

■"3,309'' 


Pounds 
3, loo 
2,900 
3,250 
2,900 
3,250 
U,ipo 

7-3*29/ 


1,000 
bagg  1/ 
2/  9I 
2/  993 
10,880 
12,3U7 
13,013 
10^529_ 
Tl7,7ll7 


I,  000 
bags  1/ 

115 
1,092 
10,920 

II,  220 
11,938 
11,730 


I,  000 
bags  1/ 

150 
1,276 
12,Ui8 
13,137 
13,552 

II,  603 
.~l2il6£ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_  All;  HAY  

_Yieldj)er_acre 


AverageT  ~ 
I9U8-57: 


1958 


1,000 
acres 

623 
272 
846 
290 
2k 
233 
3,21+9 
24o 

2,219 

2,  ^3^ 
1,711+ 

2,601 
2,325 

3,997 

3,  H29 
3,661 
3,21+5 
3,667 
5,01+1 
5,21+6 
2,232 


"62 
1+38 

1,3^3 
762 

1,180 
610 
967 
112 
*  1,733 

1,581+ 
793 
772 

1,038 

373 
1,1+96 
1,681+ 

■  2,31+9 
1,136 
1,108 
1,1+26 
216 

253 
560 
373 
801+ 
1,023 
.  1^699 
7T+,08l 


1,000 
acres 

519 
222 
756 
21+1+ 
20 
208 
3,088 
21+1+ 
2,290 
2,217 
1,1+92 
2,511 
2,063 
3,933 
3,505 
3,812 
3,332 
3,663 
5,11^ 
5,717 
2,167 


For 
harvest 

1,000 
acres 

1*93 
213 
735 
235 
19 
199 
3,039 
2I+2 

2,277 
2,ldB 

1,1+17 

2,309 

2,127 

3,971 

3,^35  " 

3,561+ 

3,061 

3,575 

5,572 

5,1+09 

1,821 


Production 


Average 
1948-57 

Tons 

1.12 

1.29 

1.1+1+ 

1.60 

1.73 

1.74 

1.68 

1.87 

1^52 
"1.53 

1.55 

1.76 

1.52 

1^92 
"1.73  " 

1.73 

1.27 

1.01 
.86 

1.10 

1.1+5 


53 
1+62 
1,338 
707 
1,021 
551 
630 
131 
"  i,Bii 
1,626 
865 
879 
889 
1+52 
1,302 
1,813 
"  2,211 
1,208 
1,187 
1,471 
2I+2 
262 
595 
372 
796 
1,009 
2,007 
"73,033 


1+9 
1+27 
1,279 
682 
999 
517 
632 
129  _ 
■  1,723 
1,503 
881+ 
860 
821+ 
1+71+ 
1,285 
1,780 
'  2,2iB  " 
1,1  S8 

1,17^ 
l,4ll+ 
237 
265 
590 
267 
801+ 
1,000 

-  h2^^  » 
Jo>59i  _ 


1.1+3 
1.1+7 
1.22 
1.29 
1.01+ 
.87 
.73 
1.07 
"1T2B 
1.11 
.87 
1.19 
1.09 
1.21+ 
1.18 
1.04 
"1T17 
2.37 
1.17 
1.65 
2.22 
2.74 
2.21 
1.63 
1.94 
1.77 
3.24 
"i745 


1958 


Tons 

1.19 
1.4o 
1.60 
1.73 
1.95 
2.01 
1.90 
2.22 
1.67 

"iT7'5 
1.64 
1.95 
1.54 
2.04 
'1790 

2.11 

1.63 
1.04 
1.01 

1.37 
2.13 


Indi-: 
cated! 
.  1959_: 

Tons 

l.li 

1.23 

1.40 

1.50 

1.68 

1.69 

1.75 

1.^ 

1.65 
"1.64" 

1.69 

1.99 

1.68 

2.16 
"^84" 

2.09 

1.37 
..97 
.68 

1.14 

1.58 


1.75 
1.78 
1.52 
1.45 
1.25 
1.05 
1.02 
1.69 
■1T52 

1.33 
1.04 
1.43 
1.34 
1.34 
1.57 
1.37 

"1T33 
2.58 
1.40 
1.79 
2.93 
3.56 
2.36 
1.73 
2.07 
1.87 
3.^7 

'1T67 


■r.4i" 

1.57 

1.26 

1.26 

1.12 

1.01 

1.00 

1.65 

r.jo- 

1.27 

1.02 

1.42 

1.25 
1.33 
1.43 
1.29 

1.29" 
2.34 

1.24 

1.72 
2.69 

3.58 
2.18 
1.49 
1.97 
1.79 

3.40 
1.5^+' 


Average ] 
1948-57! 

"iTooo" 

tons 
694 
350 

1,210 
461 
41 
403 

5,455 
449 

3^364 

"3,791" 
2,648 
4,558 
3,528 
72.686_ 

"C^3 
6,384 

4,103 
3,717 
4,364 
5,800 
_3,234_ 


W 
645 
1,640 
982 
1,221 
534 

679 
122 

'  "272I5' 
1,769 
687 
920 
1,134 
462 
1,766 
.  - V53. 
2,759 
2,693 
1,298 
2,352 
482 
693 
1,240 
609 
1,559 
1,813 
_6_j,l68 
107j^l34' 


1958 

1,000 
tons 
616 
310 
1,207 
421 

39 
419 

5,855 
541 
3,828 
3,B62 
2,446 
4,884 
3,176 
8,037 
3,363 
8,057 
5,428 
3,823 
5,190 
7,844 
4,605 


Indi- 
cated 

-1252  - 
1,000 

tons 


93 
823 
2,034 
1,026 
1,276 

579 

641 
_  221 
"  2,75B 
2,156 

898 
1,257 
1,191 

605 
2,038 
2,487 
"2,993 
3,117 
1,663 
2,628 

709 

934 
1,403 

645 
1,646 
1,886 
6,963 
l21,|2^ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USM 


Cl^Vp_MD_TB40THSf^  AND  MDOTUEffiS^OP  CI^VER_MD_C»ASSES_FOR_HAX_  l/__ 
Acreage      ~  "    :    __Yieldjper  acre  :  production' 

cated 

,1552  . 


state 

:  Harvested 
:  Average  :   „ 

:    For    : ^ 
:harvest:^^f^ee 

.  1950 

1919. 

.19'*o-57 

I  1,000 

"iTooo" 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Maine 

:  k32 

1|-19 

402 

1.20 

N.H. 

:  167 

157 

151 

1.38 

Vt. 

!  513 

U62 

W 

1.50 

Mass . 

!  168 

131 

130 

1.66 

R.I. 

Ik 

12 

11 

I.7I* 

Conn. 

112 

86 

85 

I.7I* 

N.Y. 

2,096 

1,71*3 

1,691 

1.62 

N.J. 

99 

83 

80 

1.64 

Pa. 

.  1,5^*2 

_li295_ 

_l,^9 

1.1*2 

Ohio  ! 

1,180 
6i»0 

i,i55 

~  i.W 

Ind. 

!  811 

6if6 

1.31* 

111.  ! 

1,132 
875 

984 

905 

1.44 

Mich.  : 

610 

60U 

1.34 

Wis.  J 

-  -ij.7i3^ 

lj,l8o 

1^121 

1.66 

Minn. 

8B5 

617"" 

5I2" 

1.1*3" 

Iowa  ! 

.  1,885 

1,31*3 

1,168 

1.42 

Mo.  : 

982 

951 

999 

1.09 

Nebr.  : 

127 

51* 

1*9 

1.15 

Kans.  : 

108 

69 

66 

1.22 

Del.  ! 

-  -  26- 

22 

20 

1.1*3 

Md.  J 

2l*5 

228 

1.36 

Va.  : 

k20 

1*31 

U09 

1.19 

W.Va.  ! 

h09 

373 

354 

1.24 

N.C.  ! 

115 

151* 

151* 

1.13 

Ky.  i 

koi 

515 

k6k 

1.24 

Tenn.  ; 

170 

2l*0 

228 

1.12 

Ala.  : 

1*3 

70 

76 

.98 

Miss.  : 

71 

IU8 

160 

1.16 

Ark.  ! 

35 

52 

55 

1.11 

La.  : 

55 

81 

89 

1.22 

Mont.  : 

256" 

252'" 

1.23" 

Idaho  i 

127 

130 

125 

1.38 

Wyo.  ! 

122 

136 

1.13 

Colo .  ! 

196 

231* 

227 

1.32 

N.Mex.  : 

12 

13 

13 

1.32 

Utah  ! 

Uo 

50 

51 

1.63 

Nev.  ! 

h3 

39 

31* 

1.31 

Wash .  : 

198 

198 

196 

2.00 

Oreg.  ! 

1^9 

159 

151* 

1.78 

1958 


Tons 

1.25 

l.itO 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.95 

1.75 

1.80 

1.50 

1.^' 

1.45 

1.65 

1.30 

1.90 

T.bO" 

1.75 
1.35 

1.60 

1.85 

i.Bb" 

1.65 

1.40 

1.35 

1.35 

1.40 

1.30 

1.15 

1.45 

1.30 

1.35 

1.35' 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

2.00 

1.80 


Tons 

1.15 

1.25 

l.ltO 

1.55 

1.65 

1.70 

1.60 

1.65 

l.iP. 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.40 

l.JO 

1.35" 

1.65 

1.20 
1.30 

l.4p 

1.35' 

1.40 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.10 
1.40 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.15 
1.30 
1.15 
1.50 
1.10 
2.05 
1-75 


Average • 

1948-57; 

±f\J\J(J 

r-),t 

5^*1 

524 

230 

220 

766 

739 

279 

223 

2** 

22. 

194 

loo 

3,300 

3,050 
149 

165 

0  T 
«.  _'J:92  ». 

1^942 

<£,UO± 

1,07** 

X,00<D 

1,010 

1,17** 

1,d24 

793 

_  2,029  _ 

2,242 

1,250 

907 

2,700 

2,350 

T  OTA 

1,070 

l,2o4 

151 

A< 
00 

jLesj 

37 

347 

404 

502 

DO3 

504 

130 

onA 

£UO 

490 

.TOT 
721 

192 

312 

42 

An 
00 

03 

215 

38 

Q 
DO 

DO  _ 

109_ 

315 

327 

176 

1 AA 

loo 

130 

1  tA 
170 

258 

304 

16 

16 

66 

80 

57 

55 

395 

396 

264 

286 

Indi- 
cated 

.1252  _ 
1,000 

tons 

462 
189 
627 
202 
18 
144 

2,706 
132 
.  i,504 

1,718 

969 
1,448 
846 
.1,206 
691 
1,927 
1,199 
64 

 95 

27 
319 
491 

425 
185 
605 
274 
84 
224 
66 
111 
'  "*  317 
162 
156 
295 
15 
76 
37 
J*02 
270 


18,341   15,560   14,919      1-42      1.57      1.46     25,980     24,441  21,785 


1/    Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


 MFAJ^A  AKD  AI£ALFA  MJOTURES^FOR, 

"  ~  _Acreage__  _  ~  Z'-Xi®iOR£-'C*£''^£  _  J 
"^rvestecT  For  Av.  :  "  Tlndi-": 
Av."  7  ^  ^""iharvest:  19U8-:1958  :catea: 


HAT  2  _PASTURB__ 

'  ~  JP?o*iction  ~  ~  IPSI^^'J^^^  i 
AvT  :  :^idi~  Tav.":"     :  " 

19lf8-:  1958  :cated  :19U84l958: 

:  :1959    :  57         :  _  _ 

l,00b~  1,000  iToOQ-per-  Per-  Per- 
tons     tons     tons    cent  cent  cent 


State 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Itase, 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mb. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Kebr. 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.  S. 


19^71  

"iJOOb  1,000 


1959^:_  57_  1  _  _  11252 
1,000 


1959 


_  -512_  _  865  _ 


829 
650 
1,092 
1,360 
2^0U6 
"1,803" 
1,572 
itOl 

845 
l,3^^7 
1,702 


95B 
679 
1,298 
1,426 
2,6oU 
2,253 
2,370 
590 
1,424 
2,355 
2,167 


B91 
611 
1,220 

1,^97 
2,708 

2,253 
2,299 
560 

1,253 
2,261 
1,864 


1785 
1.92 
2.32 
1.66 
2.21 
2723 
2.19 
2.40 
1.50 
1.48 
1.92 


1.95  1.85 
1.90  2.00 
2.30  2.40 
1.65  1.80 
2.15  2.40 
"2720  ~27l5 


2.35 
3.00 

1.35 
1.35 
2.25 


2.35 
2.60 
1.20 
1.00 
2.00 


1^175    1,295     1,010    1^83    2.5i  1:90 
9  ""2.10  ""2735  "2.15 


7 

81 
176 
116 

68 
"16 


9 
113 
269 
167 
86 

33 


113 
266 
164 
80 


2.09 
2.22 
1.81 
2.02 


2.45 
2.60 
1.90 
2.30 


2.25 
2.20 
1.60 
2.10 


38    1.86    2.20  2.10 


1,539 
220 
1^024 
"1,5^4" 

1,257 
2,542 
2,256 
4j5_601 
'4,072" 
3,^36 
964 
1,292 
1,964 
3,226 

15 
170 
388 
208 
136 

30 


19 

40 
242 
117 

10 
172 
2,512 
338 

I,B6B 
1,290 
2,985 
2,353 
5,599 

T?,957  '^,0^^  07 

5,570  5,403  88 

1,770  1,456  80 

1,922  1,504  82 

3,179  2,261  82 

4,876  3,728  84 

3,302  1^919  77 

2I       19""  "80  " 

277      254  81 

699      585  84 

317      262  87 

198      168  79 


73 


80 


"  "2^3" 
145 
20 
16 

57 
24 
448 
247 
"  "8^1" 
8l4 
386 
729 
139 
197 
1*03 
112 
364 
286 
1^062 


305 
200 
22 
13 
hS 

20 
383 

242 
1,010 
902 
499 
8l4 
167 

204 
448 


119 
423 
336 
1,135 

U.  S._:23^32C^,B01 


305 

206 
22 
12 
43 
21 

352 
_  249 
'  1,030 

884 

499 
798 
162 
208 
439 
119 
i»02 
346 

1,162 
2B,776 


2.00 

1.88 
1.70 
1.96 
2.14 
1.90 
1.75 
2.12 
'i765 
2.81 
1.70 
2.20 
2.90 
3.00 
2.54 
2.91 
2.24 
2.76 

'2.1S 


2.30 
2.15 
1.95 

2.20 
2.25 
2.00 
2.35 
2.60 

"i78o 
3.00 
1.90 
2.30 
3.70 
4.00 
2.70 
3.10 
2.35 
2.80 
4.85 

"2725 


2.00 
2.05 
1.90 
2.30 
2.30 
2.00 
2.05 
2.60 
T.70 
2.75 
1.70 
2.20 
3.40 
4.00 
2.50 
2.30 
2. 2D 
2.65 


900 

647 
'  I,BlB 
2,706 
948 
1,872 
618 
816 
1,210 
369 
99*^ 
^1 

_2^lB  __2j_25  _ 2. 5  502.S2_65, 135 


^93 
278 
34 
31 
125 
46 
774 
514 
'lT*^33" 
2,296 
662 
1,610 
405 
593 
1,031 
327 
819 
791 
>z91^. 


702 
430 
43 
29 
no 
Uo 


■610" 

422 
42 
28 

99 
42 
722 
6_47 

■"r,75r 

2,431 
848 

1,756 
551 
832 

1,098 
274 
884 
917 

5^553. 


85  95 

81  86 

76  65 
78  90 
78  89 

74  87 

75  89 
67  82 

"  Bb" 

92  94 

82  90 

72  90 

62  82 

77  84 
84  84 
87  97 
87  89 
89  97 
81  89 
■82""  B8" 


89  87 

89  88 

91  89 

93  90 

94  89 

92  93 

90  86 

87  74 

88  §2 
93"  "B9 
94  90 
94  83 
72  88 
77  86 
B5""*S4 

91  93 

94  81 
69  68 
86  58 

95  85 
21-  -83 
91  5B 
91  71 
98  68 

95  77 

89  73 
76  72 
83  82 
86  89 

03 
88 

89 
89 
88 
88 
89 
87 
'85 
87 
79 
81 

75 
78 
76 
72 

89 
88 
68 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A^B,  USDA 


LESPEDEZA  H/VY 


Acreage 

:  Yield' 

per  acre  : 

Pr 

eduction 

Harvested 
Average : 

:  For 

r harvest 

ft  • 

1958 

:IndI<-s 
jcated: 

Average  ' 
• 

19uo— 5f  J 

• 

1958  ': 

indi- 
cated 

19U8-57; 

1958 

:  1959 

•  • 

:1959  i 

• 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Inde  ! 

96 

82 

1,17 

lc25 

lo20 

111 

1C6 

98 

nio  : 

122 

93 

65 

I0O9 

1,25 

1,15 

133 

116 

75 

Mo,  ; 

1,068 

1,165 

897 

1,08 

1.35 

1.00 

1,219 

1,573 

897 

Kans.  : 

77 

U5 

36 

1,12 

1.50 

1,10 

90 

68 

ho 

Del.  ! 

19 

lU 

13 

1.25 

1,60 

lolO 

2h 

22 

Ih 

Md,  ! 

'  55 

55 

U5 

1,22 

1,35 

I0O5 

68 

7U 

U7 

Va. 

'  U23 

3U0 

316 

1.01 

1.20 

*80 

h36 

U08 

253 

W.Va,  : 

32 

27 

27 

1,06 

1,20 

laOO 

I0O5 

3h 

32 

27 

N.C.  ; 

hhS 

336 

329 

o99 

lo25 

hh3 

li20 

3U5 

S,C, 

203 

185 

166 

,87 

ia5 

loOO 

177 

213 

166 

Ga,  : 

162 

102 

100 

.86 

l.,00 

1<,00 

139 

102 

100 

Ky.  s 

723 

698 

663 

1,11 

1,35 

lolO 

801 

9U2 

729 

Tenn.  : 

816 

72U 

673 

loOl 

1.20 

1015 

828 

869 

77U 

Ala, 

!  139 

1U7 

1U7 

,93 

1.10 

1005 

128 

162 

l5U 

Miss, 

!  258 

197 

199 

1,16 

l.hO 

ipUo 

298 

276 

279 

Ark, 

U52 

352 

3U1 

I0O2 

lo30 

lc20 

U72 

U58 

U09 

La, 

!  78 

68 

70 

lo2U 

i,li5 

lc35 

95 

99 

9h 

Okla.  ! 

!  90 

67 

70 

1,05 
"  "iTOp 

1.15 

98 

77 

80 

U,  S.  < 

:  ~  5, 259  " 

11,700 

1 5^231 : 

"l,2H 

1,08 

:  :^  ^3: 

-  5,017  ■ 

wiiii_im.Y  

~  _YTeTd'"per"'acrJ 

~     T  Indi- 
1958  t  cated 
:  1959 


State 


Acreage 
'liarvested 


Production 


Average 
19U8-57 


1958 


:  For  ! 
(harvest: 
!    1959  ! 


Average 
19h8-57 


Average 
I9U8-57 


1958  : 


"Indi-" 

cated 
1959 
"1,000" 

tons 

568 
165 
1,398 
1,300 
2,117 
635 
178 
U58 
2U6 
U63 
lUO 
338 
271 
16 

85 
70 
65 

263 
12I1 

:S93C 


Wis, 

Minn, 

Mo. 

N,Dak, 
S.Bak. 
Nebr, 
Kans, 
Ark, 
Okla, 
Texas 
Monfc, 
Idaho 
Wo, 
Colo. 
N,Mex, 
Utah 
Nev, 
Wash. 
Or  eg, 
Calif, 
U.  S, 


:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

:  63 

U8 

1,19 

1,30 

1«15 

:  822 

b75 

h9lx 

1,12 

1,10 

!  153 

153 

150 

1,02 

1,U0 

1.10 

:  2,232 

l,7h7 

1,7U7 

.8a 

,80 

,80 

:  3,298 

2,512 

2,889 

.62 

,70 

,U5 

:  3,118 
:  6U5 

3,257 

3,257 
552 

•69 

.80 

.65 

552 

1.00 

I.UO 

I0I5 

:  168 

153 

1U8 

,96 

1,35 

1*20 

:  UOO 

359. 

352 

1,01 

1.35 

1.30 

:  175 

177 

189 

.9U 

1.30 

1*30 

:  756 

609 

579 

.79 

.85 

,80 

:  137 

136 

lUO 

1.09 

1.20 

1.00 

:  UUO 

U26 

U22 

.79 

.95 

.80 

c95 

:  361 

291 

285 

,95 

1.00 
.85 

:  22 

21 

20 

.70 

,80 

:  92 

77 

77 

1.16 

lolO 

lolO 

:  200 

200 

100 

1,00 

1«00 

.70 

:  52 

a6 

U8 

1,30 

1,30 

1.35 

:  295 

280 

263 

i,iU 

1.15 

1.00 

130 

117 

113 

1.25 

i.Uo 

1.10 
"t7F 

'11,^33 

"11,^70 

"  780  " 

"7915" 

1,000 
tons 

72 
905 
15U 
1,860 
2,051 
2,153 
6U0 
158 
U05 
166 
598 
11^9 
3h8 
3UU 
16 
107 
202 
67 
335 
162 
ro2892' 


1,000 
tons 

 52 

522 
21U 
1,398 
1,758 
2,606 
773 
207 
U85 
230 
518 
163 
h05 
291 
18 

85 
200 

60 
322 
16U 
'10,H8I 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PEANUTS 


Acreage  for 

all  purpo 

ses 

State 

Grovn  alone 

Interplanted 

Average : 
.  19i<6-57: 

1957 

;  1958 

:  Average: 
:  19li8-57: 

1957 

1950 

;  1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Va. 

130 

108 

107 

107 

N.C. 

220 

187 

183 

183 

— 

— 

Term. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

TOTAL  (Va.- 

W.C.  area) 

353 

298 

292 

 "2  _ 

 2"  _ 

S.C. 

16"  ' 

13~ 

 lIT  - 

~  13 

_  —  

—  —  —  — 

-~ 

Ga. 

592 

580 

90 

30 

16 

10 

Fla. 

15^ 

112 

106 

104 

52 

32 

32 

32 

Ala. 

325 

2kh 

2k2 

230 

— 

— 

Miss. 

10 

9 

7 

1 

6 

— 



TOTAL  (S.E. 

area) 

.  _.li255_  . 

982 

961 

933 

148 

62 

48 

42 

Ark. 

9 

5 

5 



— 

— 

Okla. 

172 

124 

128 

123 

— 

—  mm. 

Texas 

1^70 

354 

3^0 

323 

— 

— 

N.Mex. 

6 

6 

7 

6 

— 

— 

m/vn  AT    t  C  I.J 

TCTfAL  v^.W. 

area) 

:  661 

1*89 

480 

456 

UNITED 

STATES 

:  2^269 

_li.'^69 

1,734 

1,681 

148 

62 

ii8 

42 

Equivalent  solid  \f 

State  ; 

Average  : 
1948-57  : 

1957  : 

1958 

;  1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,cioo 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Va. 

130 

lOB 

107 

107 

N.C. 

220 

187 

183 

183 

Tenn. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

TOTAL  (Va.- 

N.C.  area_2 

353 

298 

293 

292 

S.C. 

17 

13 

"14  "■" 

13 

Ga. 

:  794 

619 

600 

585 

Fla. 

:  181 

128 

122 

120 

Ala. 

327 

244 

242 

230 

MLss. 

11 

9 

7 

TOTAL  (S.Eo 

area) 

:  1^322  

1,013 

985 

 25^„ 

Ark. 

:  9 

5 

Okla. 

:  172 

124 

128 

123 

Texas 

:  470 

354 

340 

323 

N.Mex. 

:  6 

6 

7 

ToraL  (S.W. 

area) 

\  661 

489 

1*80 

456 

"United 

STATES 

L  -^343.  ^ 

1^800 

1,758 

.    _  .1^.702  

'17  Acres  grovn  alone, "plus  one-half "tEe~interplanTed  acres. 
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CROP  PRCDUCTION,  July  19^9 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Af6,  TBDA 


PEANUTS  ?icm)^kmjmssmi  

Z  "  Acre^e  harvested  l/^  Z  -  1  Z  Zti®l*Cpl^Z^5'2 
~  Iverage  T  Tq^t"        Totft"  TAverageT  "  ~  T 
TQ).fl_c;7    .    1957     .    1950    .tqi.q^i'v  .  1957  . 


State 


1958 


8  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Va. 

127 

lOo 

105 

l,73o 

2,OoO 

2,100 

N.C.  : 

210 

l80 

178 

1,382 

1,700 
o25 

1,860 

c550 

Tenn,  ; 

3 

3 

3 

785 

TOTAL  (Va,s- 

NoC,  area2  i 

t  3U0 

289 

286 

_  1,510 

_  1*®23 

^1^938 

S.C.  ; 

>            lH  ~  ~ 

12 

13 

"  799 

975 

1,060 

Ga,  : 

!  63U 

510 

515 

ooo 

910 

1,190 

Flao  : 

I  65 

52 

52 

897 

880 

1,120 

Alac  i 

t  269 

205 

209 

o3o 

ooO 

l,OoO 

uoo 

Mss.  : 

t  8 

7 

6 

386 

u25 

TOTAL  (S.E. 

area) 

7oo 

  795  _ 

o5o 

o39 

1,1U3 

Ark.  - 

.  Z"- 

 IT 

"  "  595 

"  u5o' 

Oklao  ! 

155 

109 

12U 

657 

800 

1,075 

Texas 

375 

287 

307 

508 

525 

730 

N.Mex, 

r  6 

6 

7 

l,lhO 

1,600 

1^950 

TOTAL  (S.W. 

area)  ' 

1  5^4 

hos 

bU2 

557 

6lU 

UNITED 

STATES 

t  1^873 

1,181 

.  .1^523 

902 

970 

1,205 

state 


Average 
_  _19lt8-57_  _ 
1,000  pounds 
217,107 
28U,998 
2,5U2 


Produotion  

:  1957 

"  l7000""pound3 
218,360 
306,000 
2,U75 


1958 

l7o50~poundi 
220,500 
331,080 


Va. 
N.C. 

Tenn. 

TOTAL  (Vac- 
N«C.  area) 
5.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ala. 
Miss. 

TOTAL  (S.E. 

area) 

M.  

Okla, 
Texas 
N.lfex. 
TOTAL  CS.W. 

area) 

"Ontted" 

^STATES   

"  l/~  Equivalent" 


50U^6U8 
'  11,208" 
5UO,052 
57,192 
225,593 
3,07U 


526^835 
■  11,700" 
U6U,100 
U5,760 
135,300 
2,975 


55Uj,l30 
'  r3,7Ho" 
612,850 
58,2liO 
221, 5U0 
2, Uoo 


837,118 
2,3H0" 

97,751 
193,061 
7,067 


659,835 
T,Boo 
87,200 

150,675 
9,600 


908,810 
"" "  T,Hdo 
133,300 
22U,110 
13,650 


300,736 


 2^9^275  

 ^1a^35^9U5  


-  _372j_860_ 
_1^835^800_ 


 1  1a6U2^5C2_ 

solid"'acreage7  "* 
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CROP  FRODICTION,  July  19^9 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  UBDA 


BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


State 


'19^ 


Acreage 
~  HarvesTe^  ~; 
Average ! 

19U8-57:  

■"17000""  1,000 
acres  acres 

llh 
536 

12 
1U5 
73 
73 
37T 
1]I6 
18 
3 

11 
27"8 


"Produc^loiT  ~  _ 

  .  Indi- 

1958: cat ed:^^f^^|®:  1958     :  cated 

:  1959 


:~  Yield  per  acre'  ^ 
Per  ~:  :  TiCnda-T 

harvest:^jfj^^:1958:cated:  . 
1959  ..I9I18-57.       .1959  .19h8-57. 


Maine 
New  York 
Michigan 

Total  N.E. 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Washington 

Total  N.W, 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Total  S.W, 
California 
Large  Lima 
Baby  Lima 
Other 

Total  Calif, 
IJnited  States 
T/~  Tncludes" 
2/    Bags  of 


■5 

138 

"5Br 

13 
135 

61 

23 
■3^1"* 
'232"" 

68 
9 

10 
■319" 


1,000 

acres  Pounds 

— 2 — m 

103  1,025 
536  93U 
"  "^hl  "  "9^2" 
■  "  TL"  1,^55 
lU  1,U9U 
lh6  1,70U 
7U  1,3U8 
56  1,768 
"  "3ir  rj97 
"  "229''  iBlI 
12  h03 
3  U52 
11  Ux3 

-  "255"  ~  70B 


Pounds  Pounds 
905  870 
1,150  1,150 
970  Ij^OOO 

l,U5o  1,650 
1,600  1,600 
1,860  1,830 
1,500  i,U5o 
i-i^jo.  i,£00 

:1a708_  1,212 
71I0  700 
720  700 

600  IiOO 

U50  itoo 
"  "72^  "  68k 


1,000 
bag|2/ 

i,ia2 
57^0 

I,  0U9  " 
199 

2,293 
823 
131 

II,  793 
1,B6G  " 

22U 

ho 

U2 
^,170 


1,000 

27 
1,311 
5,199 
•  Z^^l  " 
"   9B6"  " 
192 
2,697 
1,095 
1^365 

~1,8^0~  ' 

130 
16 
50 

121018"  : 


1,000 

bags  2/ 
17 
1,18U 
-  -5x3^0. 
.  -  ^,S61 
1,172 
22U 
2,672 
1,073 
.  _  l,Q6k 
.  - 

1,603 
8U 
12 



1,093 
356 
2^6U2 
~hj_09r 


72       66       60  l,6Uo  1,656  1  700  1,171 
U6        22        22    1,62U   l,6l8   i,800  72U 
I     197      210      193    1,201    1,258   1,300  2,375 
.  r  "315'  "  29*5  "  "275^  I,35B  11^373"  1,1^21 1^*270  ~ 

-C^^^I  'JI'^^Z  hl^  -lilICl,201ll,M  I  PI^liI 

■""beans~grown  for""see'3,  ~" 

100  pounds  (cleaned). 

PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  1/ 


1,020 
396 

_  _  a,io2 

-  _  1,22£ 
_  ^a,k3k 


state 


 ^ovQ^e  _          :       Yield  per  acre 

Z  Z%rZ®l''^£'^_*          ""*T  "  ^  Indi- 

Average  C^ro" :  harvest :  Average .  -j,  .  ^ated 

19U8-57:^9^^  :    1959  :19U8-57,  .  19^9 

"17000"  T,ocio  "17000 


'  acres 

acres 

acres 

Minn.  : 

\x 

h 

N,  Dak.  ! 

U 

2 

u 

Mont.  ! 

Idaho 

s  93 

77 

119 

Colo, 

!  10 

12 

10 

Wash,  ! 

•  IbO 

101 

lliO 

Oreg,  : 

11 

7 

10 

Calif, 

:  8 

1 

2 

U.  S. 

r  "2^1* 

"  203 

"  "2B9" 

1,001 
93U 

1,197 
878 

l,lli8 
93U 


1,100 
1,300 


1,300 
1,200 


Average 
19U8-57 

"17000"  ' 

bags  2/ 
Ul 
3U 


1958 


Production 

"Indi-" 
cated 
 1959 

1,000  17000" 

bags  2/    bags  2/ 
33  52 
26  U8 


l/~  Tn  principal  comraercial  producing  States, 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 

2/   Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned). 


i,U5o  i,li5o  1,119     1,116  1,726 

1,000  900       90  120  90 

1,060  l,IiOO  1,588  1,071  1^960 

1,U00  1,U00     103  98  lUO 

1^100  1,^50       93  11  _  29 

9Z  T,5c^  3,193  "  I2;[t75l  I  _ 

IncTudes  peas"groOTi  for"seed  and  " 
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CEOP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USM 


FLAXSEED  

Yield  per  acre' 


State 


  Acreage 

'Harvested 


Average:  -.qcq 
19i^8-57: 


For 
harvest 

_  1959_ 
1,000 
acres 

7 

471 
12 
2,  216 
572 
35 
25 
2 



_  3,382 


Average 
I9W-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


Production 


Average 
19^^-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 

P  59_  _ 

1,000 
bushels 

91 

156 
17,728 
3,^^32 
385 
200 
70 

_  i»i3o 
27,59s 


Wis. 
Minn, 
lova 
N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Texas 
Mont. 
Ariz. 
Calif. 
_U.  S._  _ 
l/~  Short 


1,000 
acres 
10 

1,131 
h9 
2,504 

703 
120 
70 
10 
74 

^,39B 


1,000 
acres 

7 

518 
12 
2,547 
665 
28 
30 
1 
^5 
3,H53 


Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 


13.0 
9.4 

12.5 
7.7 
8.0 
5.8 
7.3 
1/26.7 

28.0 
--H.5 


15.0 
13.5 
17.5 

8.5 
12.5 
12.0 

9.0 
25.0 
36.5 
10.3 


13.0 
8.5 
13.0 
8.0 
6.0 
11.0 
8.0 
35.0 
34.0 
■  "8.2 


1,000 
bushels 

139 
10,928 
650 
18,799 
5,547 
753 
506 
270 

„  1^928 
39,700 


1,000 
bushels 

105 
6.993 
210 
21,650 
8,312 
336 
270 
25 

_1^642 
■  39^5^3' 


-time  average. 


  TOBACCO   

Acreage  ~:     Yield  per  acre 


Production 


State 


  Harvested  _ 

'Average":  -.ncfi 
1948-57  : 


For  ^Average 
harvest:  ,0 
1959  :19^Q-5^ 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


Average 
1948-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959_ 
1,000 
pounds 
5,552 
13,217 
53,600 
21,120 
11,160 
24,375 
4,200 
.  33,300 
129, 100 

3,480 
743,050 
137,350 
106,210 
25,245 
343,970 
127,560 
650 
60 

,703,199 


Mass. 

Conn. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Wis. 

Mo. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

K.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

La. 

U.S. 


Acres 
S75^ 
15,890 
31,160 
17,420 
9,260 
15,910 
4,300 
47,210 
120,440 
2,920 
646,870 
113,700 
95,870 
23,080 
308,510 
100,350 
528 
_  _  302 


Acres 
2,500 
8,000 
30,000 
11,800 
7,000 
13,000 
2,600 
34,000 
83,600 
2,200 
438,300 
76,000 
59,100 
15,000 

220,200 
73,800 
1/  260. 
1/  220 


1,560,860 


1,077,600 


1, 


Acres 
3,300 
8,900 
32,000 
13,200 
7,200 
14, 600 
3,000 
37,000 
90,000 
2,400 
470,800 
82,000 
72,100 
18,700 
222, 500 
78,200 
500 

_  1/150 

156, 600 


Pounds 
1,636 
1,442 
1,559 
1,469 
1,459 
1,517 
1,186 

829 
1,324 
1,422 
1,355 
1,419 
1,248 
1,192 
1,383 
1,391 
1,008 

647 


Pounds 
1,550 
1,438 
1,700 
1,256 
1,510 
1,676 
1,225 
925 
1,647 
1,385 
1,724 

1,725 
1,540 
1,421 
1,482 
1,647 
1,485 
675 


Pounds 
1,682 
1,478 

1,675 
1,600 
1,550 
1,670 
1,400 
900 
1,434 
1,450 
1,578 
1,675 
1,473 
1,350 
1,546 
1,631 
1,300 


1,349 


1,611 


1,542 


1,000 
pounds 
37575 
11,459 
51,000 
14,823 
10,570 
21,788 

3,185 
31,450 
137,678 
3,047 
755,455 
131,100 
91,018 
21,320 
326,348 
121,554 
386 

 148 

2,090,481 

1,736,204 


1,000 
pounds 
10,611 
22,686 
46,551 
25,361 
13,352 
23,942 
4,998 
38,882 
158,403 
4,136 
871,045 
159,75a 
119,353 
27,463 
422,189 
138,283 
532 
.  195 


1/   Rounded  to  hundred  acres  for  inclusion  in  United  States  total. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM5,  USDA 

APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 


Production~27. 


Area  and  State  ; 

Averace  : 

1957 

;      1958  ; 

Indicated 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

W  UOIAC^  -1-  o 

I^WiQAXWXw 

tjushel  s 

bushels 

1  iTT  rr  V%r  1  II    UvCbvCD    •  1 

ji^aine  s 

1,000 

1.170 

X,  X  I  v 

1.250 

X,  t—y^ 

1. 350 

X, 

New  Hanmahlire  * 

1.098 

1.3^*0 

X,  J^"^ 

1,600 

1  650 

X,  <J^V 

Vemiont  : 

86? 

570 

1.070 

930 

Ifessachusett a  ■ 

2.  512 

2.850 

2,400 

2,630 

Rhode  Island  • 

169 

190 

x^v 

125 

l4o 

Connecticut  * 

1.  ^09 

X,  JV^ 

l.lj-50 

X,  T^V 

1,040 

1  320 

X, 

New  York  : 

16, 469 

15,600 

22,000 

18  600 

Xw  ,  \J\J\J 

C>  fx? 

F6nn  sylvania 

6,118 

6,630 

6,40O 

7  500 

^70 

980 

1  lUlf 

1-070 

X,  >-»  1  v 

1.270 

X,  t  (V 

X,  *tVJv 

VAX  ^AllXCfc  t 

9  220 

8  100 

11, 100 

If)  ftnn 

West  Vlrfflnla  * 

U.2'58 

5,000 

5.200 

5  800 

North.  Carolina 

Aw\^Jk  VAX          '  ''.^             *  T  1'  ^ 

1.  ^0"^ 

l,i<-00 

1^800 

1  Uoo 

Total  Eastern  States 

505  " 

58795o~ 

58.035 

57  390 

Central  States: 

Ohio 

2.972 

2.850 

3.100 

J,  xw 

2,800 

Indiana 

1,428 

1,610 

1,628 

1,600 

Illinois  : 

2,672 

2.  500 

2,l40 

2  120 

Michigan 

8,616 

10, 000 

12,200 

12,700 

Wisconsin 

1, 206 

1.350 

1,100 

1. 34o 

X, 

Minnesota 

2^5 

250 

330 

30O 

Iowa 

230 

100 

1^5 

MLsBOuri 

! 

780 

730 

750 

Nebraska  * 

!  60 

50 

30 

32 

Kansas 

259 

290 

180 

220 

Kentuckv 

188 

395 

225 

Tennessee 

•           j»- 1 

400 

690 

180 

J 1^ 

48 

373 

250 

Tni:  A 1       nt:  "ra  1   St  at  p  r 

•'"  ~19.  577 

20T5iI6~ 

—      22"'996~  " 

"        22  ff5P 

Western  States: 

Montana 

107 

110 

115 

XX  ^ 

1  5^rt 

J-,30w 

■         X , cue 

1  1  on 

X,  i^cSJ 

J.,  ?«;u 

1  07(^ 

New  Mexico 

:  56U 

612 

7l4 

400 

Utah 

:  kOk 

440 

330 

320 

Washington 

25,951 

3/33,200 

3/29,800 

23,800 

Oregon 

:  2,53^^ 

3,100 

2,250 

2,300 

CalifoiTdLa 

:  8,3i^9 

8^950 

9^.650 

 ^otal  Wes^teiTi  States  

"40,^7 

~  ■'+9,0^2" 

""55,579 

3S^8Bo 

United''States 
l7Eetimates  of  the  commercial 

r  "108,728      135,5^  ■ 

crop  refer  to  the  total 

l2"5,^10  "         ig  J.^ 
production  of  apples  in  the 

commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State. 

2/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unnarvested 
on  account  of  econc»nic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows: 
(1,000  bushels):  1957-  Massachusetts,  28;  Connecticut,  45;  New  York,  230; 
Pennsylvania,  13O;  Missouri,  39;  Kansas,  12;  Washington,  8OO;  I958  -  Vermont^  54j 
Hew  York,  750;  Pennsylvania,  126;  Washington,  5OO. 

3/lncludes  500,000  bushels  excess  cxillage  of  harvested  fruit  in  1957  and  1,000,000 
bushels  in  1958.  _  6q  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A>i3,  X35DA 


PEACHES 


State 


Average 
19^-57 


1957 


Production  ij^ 
\  1958 


Indicated 
1959 


N.H. 
Mass. 
R.I. 
Conn. 
N.Y, 
N.J. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Ind, 
111. 
Mich, 
Mo. 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va* 
N.C. 
S  #0  o 
Ga. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Idaho 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Greg. 

Calif.,  all 

Clingstone  3/ 
Freestone 
U.S. 


1,000 
bushels 
9 
72 
Ih 
131 
1,122 
1,7U2 

1,1^+9 
2,912 


1,000 
bushels 
1 
8 
1 
35 
150 
2,000 
2^300 
900' 
322 
670 
2,950 
U50 
155 


1,000 
bushels 

15 
120 

19 
170 
1,390 
2,600 
_  3,000 
1,100 
500 
1,070 
3,200 

360 
135 


1,000 
bushels 
11 
103 
15 
l40 
1,150 
2,100 
2^800_ 
*  ~  800 

850 
3,200 
250 
75 


123 

1,315 
616 
1,050 

2,931 
2^101 


218 
192 
508 
33*+ 
l,i^52 
Ih 
233 
625 


70 
Uoo 

l,if20 

kio 
1,500 

U,Uoo 
1^825. 


125 
150 
U25 
268 
1,100 
125 
30 
790 


90 
U90 
1,950 

1,350 

2/  5,300 
_2/  k,000 


■  "  "Bo" 

ii-50 
1,^^50 

660 

1,200 
5,100 

3,Uoo 


190 
180 
960 

2,100 

1U5 
350 

1,100 


155 

200 

1,000 
k20 

1,925 
160 

165 

1,000 


290  95  350  250 

1,682  2/1,850  2/  1,820  1,750 

IU7  150  160  170 

523  580  k2Q  klO 

1,1*92  900  2,200  2,100 

hy^  Uoo  ii-50  500 

33,152  2/  31^,503  2/    32,502  i*l,336 

22,218  2/  22,377  2/    21,01+3  26,960 

_10,93l*__  12il26_  11^159   ll£,2j6 

 I_  ill>53_  .III  §li5l8_  I  I  1 1  Jh9^1  II  J^l8l  I 

1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  some  quantities  \an-' 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were 
as  follows  (1,000  bu.):    1957  -  Georgia,  30;  1958  -  New  York,  70;  Georgia,  175; 
Arkansas,  66;  VJashington,  100. 

2/    Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu.):    1957  -  Colorado,  98; 
California,  Clingstone,  1,5*^2;  I958  -  South  Carolina,  ikO;  Georgia,  50;  Colorado, 
253;  California,  Clingstone,  1,291. 
3/    Mainly  for  canning. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PEARS 


State 


Average 

"  "i,oob 

bushels 
51 
i^91 
159 
127 
ikS 

879 
108 

67 
h9 
8U 

11*7 
63 
83 
88 

118 
76 
67 
66 

179 
80 
188 
215 
5,^38 
5,6o8 
1U^822 
~  ^^590'" 


1^57 
■  "l,000~ 
bushels 

— m 

100 
55 
115 
7i*0 
110 
3U 
30 
82 
86 
36 

110 
80 
103 
h9 
36 
25 
231^ 
100 
165 
320 
U,890 
6,250 
2/llMQ 


li58 
■"  "1,000" 
bushels 

 5o 

625 
115 

60 

88 

2/  1,U00 
75 
40 

65 
9^ 
98 
50 
lUo 
150 
108 
102 

55 
80 
250 
120 
210 
330 
U,700 
5,500 

_  l>i.3I?. 
28^820 


Indicated 

_iP59-_ 
1,000 
bushels 
50 
580 
100 
60 
80 
1,250 

75 
20 
50 
65 

95 
30 
115 
95 
93 
75 
i^5 
60 
250 
95 
215 
160 
4,l^70 
6,300 
18,252 
"  '■32,'S^  * 


Conn, 

N.Y. 

Pa. 

Ohio 
111. 
Mich. 
Mo. 
Va. 
W.Va, 
N.C. 
Ga. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Idaho 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.S. 


Pears P?^2AH?y-2."-.^il  i,°S^J^Ji  X.^^l*i®£' J^2j'-i-^2?Tl^^' J'S^ll^D^i^S       9^£.S2?^_  _ 

~  ~  ;  Indicated 

L  -  -  19i9„  _ 
Tons 
111,750 
67,500 
lti^,250 
157,500 
60,000 
;-97,500 
l<-38,000 
395,000 
1^3,000 
707,250 
522,500 
181^150 


:  Average 

•  • 

State 

:  12U8-57 

!        1957  : 

li58 

!  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wash.,  all 

!  135,962 

1257250 

1177500 

Bartlett 

!  95,650 

78,000 

77,500 

Other 

;  i*0,312 

M+,250 

1+0,000 

Oreg,,  all 

;  11+0,202 

156,250 

137,500 

Bartlett 

:  55,922 

62,500 

57,500 

Other                :  8I*,280 

93,750 

80,000 

Calif.,  all 

355,700 

2/  Ul8,000 

345,000 

Bartlett  ! 

313,700 

2/  372,000 

312,000 

Other 

U2,000 
631,865 

46,000 
696,500 

33,000 

3  States,  all  ! 

600,000 

Bartlett  i 

1+65,272 

512,500 
184,000 

447,000 

Other  : 

166^5312 

i^i,ooo 

1/    Bushels  of  48  pounds  in  California  and  50  pounds  in  other  States.  For 
some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  vmharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows; 
1957  -  California,  other,  125,000  bushels    (3,000  tons) :    1958  -  Oklahoma,  4,000 
bushels;  Colorado,  20,000  bushels. 

2/    Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit:    1957  -  California,  Bartlett, 
500,000  bushels  (12,000  tons);  1958  -  kLchigan,  20,000  bushels. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Jvly  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  MB,  USDA 


GRAPES 


Production  l/ 

State 

[  Average 

!  1957 

':  1958 

\  Indicated 

:  1959 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

N.Y. 
N.J. 

Pa. 

7*^,020 
1,360 
:  21,280 

66,000 
1,300 
19,500 

100,600 
1,200 
29,000 

74,000 
1,200 
24,600 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 

:  lk,2h0 
:  1,150 
:  1,710 
:  37,650 

10,900 
1,100 
1,400 

48,000 

20,000 
1,300 
1,100 

50, 500 

18,500 
1,700 
1,000 

58,000 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans. 

!  1,880 
!            3, 660 
I  910 

1,600 
4,000 
600 

1,300 
4,200 
500 

1,400 
3,600 
500 

Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

!  805 

!  1,990 

:  1,230 
1            1, 530 

350 
900 
1,500 
1,200 

370 
1,300 
1,600 
1,700 

200 
1,100 
1,500 
1,400 

Ark. 

:  7,290 

1,300 

9,800 

9,100 

Ariz. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 

Calif.,  all 

Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
Raisins  2/ 
Not  dried 

3,270 
;  33,04o 
:  960 
:  2,680,800 
jfj\i)  ^\>\> 
564,600 
:  1,535,900 
:          216, 550 
:  669,700 

6,200 
50,000 

2,382,000 

535,000 
474,000 
1,373,000 
163,000 
721,000 

5,700 
54,000 

2,741,000 
580,000 
530, 000 

1,631,000 
1B6, 000 
887,000 

7,000 
55,000 
1,000 
2,990,000 
5dO, 000 
630, 000 
1,800,000 

U.S. 

:  2,889,245 

2,598,750 

3,026,070 

3,250,800 

"17  For  "some  States  in''certain  years7  production  included  some^quantTties 
tmharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.  In  1957  estimates  of  such 
quantities  vrere  as  follows  (tons):    Washington,  5,900;  Oregon,  100. 


2/  Dried  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


drop  : 

l.C^  boxis  l/" 

Hquivalent  tons 

and  { 

Average  t 

1957  ! 

Indicated  t 

Average  : 

Indicated 

State  : 

iy*t7— DO  J 

1958  : 

^  Ayl"7       A  . 

1947—50  t 

1957  \ 

1950 

"CrInGeSj  t 

Early,  Midseason,  &  t 
Na7el  Varieties  2/  ; 

Calif.             "*  : 

17,000 

joU,  UVJU 

Qt^A  AAA 
JDO,UUU 

OD4,mjV/ 

Fla.,  All  : 
Temple  j 

42,750 

52,700 

47' 100 

1     A  00  DAA 

1,923,600 

0    0*71  CAA 

2,371,500 

0   T  OA  AAA 

2,lcO,O0O 

1,720 

1,500 

3,200 

77,400 

67,500 

I  yf  yl  AAA 
144,  OUU 

Other  t 

41 J 030 

51,200 

43  900 

1,846,400 

2,304,000 

T     A~TA  AAA 
1,970,000 

Texas  ; 

1,364 

1,450 

1  500 

61,460 

65 , 200 

67,500 

Ariz*  t 

492 

490 

300 

18,910 

18,900 

1 1  AAA 
ll.OOU 

La«  I 

196 

205 

220 

0,794 

9,220 

V,9vJU 

ToTal  Above  ; 

Varieties  : 

59_^856 

63,945 

66j^l20 

2,592,964 

2,814,820 

0  AAA 

2,863,000 

Calif.  : 

24 J 980 

14,000 

22,000 

961,700 

539,000 

^\AA 

847,000 

Fla.  : 

32,yoO 

29-800 

39  400 

T     ylQO  AAA 

1,482,900 

X- J*H-UOO 

1     "T^O  AAA 

l,773,uau 

Texas  ; 

*600 

>n  A 
<;o,41U 

OT  AAA 

c7,OvK> 

Ariz.  : 

coo 

7oO 

400 

OA  OA 

20, 5 20 

29, JOO 

T  «^  AAA 
15,4UO 

ToTEal  : 

Valencia  : 

4d,110 

62_^400 

2,493,530 

1,93*^,100 

0    AAO  ylAA 

2yO0c,400 

3lX  T3Ri3NT3ES:  :" 

Calif,  : 

CO  ^  J.0O 

39-000 

1    C^AT  ^AA 
1,541,700 

ooy,uuu 

T    CAT  AAA 
1,501,000 

Fla.  J 

/J, /UU 

86,500 

^   ^AA  TAA 
J,4UO, /UO 

Om /Ic-DUU 

0    OOtI  AAA 

3, oyj^uuu 

Texas  t 

i,yyo 

UUO 

2,100 

QQ  OTA 

o9,o70 

OA  AAA 

yUjOUU 

C\A  CAA 

94,500 

Ariz.  : 

1,024 

1,250 

700 

39,430 

48,200 

27,000 

La.  : 

220 

P  "704 

y,  ccu 

0  OAA 

y,yuu 

f otal.  All  : 

Orange  s  i 

118j_960 

109,055 

128^520 

**,7*fo,920 

C     R            A  AA 

5,525,400 

TiUcJEKlNlIST  : 

Fla.  I 
^o'^al.  Oranges  t 

4,500 

OA  AA 

y*f,Duu 

OA'i  AAA 

202,(Q00 

&  Tangerines  t 

1 ^o  Aon 

133^020 

3y  cyo^  oy*r 

A  PA^  Aor\ 
C3^J,*TtU 

K    "TO"f  yiAA 

5,727,400 

Fla.,  All  : 

1  An 
xou 

OXfXuU 

35  200 

1    ?AA  Of\C\ 

^      >1AO  AAA 

1,406,000 

Seedless  : 

J./  J  jyu 

x/,ouu 

19, 500 
15 '700 
4,200 

■7AA  AAA 

780,000 

Other  J 

16,570 

13,500 

662,800 

540,000 

628,000 

Texas  : 

5,770 

■3,500 

OOA  OAA 

230,dOO 

^  >1A  AAA 
140,000 

168,000 

Arizo  J 

2,626 

2,780 

85,260 

90,400 

58,500 

Calif.,  All  : 

2,150 

QT    1 AA 
01,100 

PA  AAA 

OUyUUU 

72,100 

Desert  Valleys  t 

905 

1,100 

650 

29,410 

35,800 

21,100 

Other  areas  s 
lPo"^aT  t 

«  _1.5i)0_  _ 

51, /50 

AA  OAA 

5J.,5Q9 

Grape  fruit  i 

lisaou^  t 

43^350 

X,  /OJ,D^iJ 

1  RSA  Ann 

Calif.  1 
XlSiES:  : 

13^266 

jLo^yuo 

17  finf) 

523,900 

0  AAA 

672,000 

Flao  t 

304 

350 

 ISO.  _ 

12,160 

14,000 

7^00 

"July  1  forecast  of  t 

TaKgSl'QsT 

3/  278 

3/  12,300 

Fla.  t 

350 

300 

~  15,800 

13^0p 

Season  begins  vdth  the  bloom  of  the  ye^r  shown  and  ends  tvith  completion  of  harvest ^he 
following  year.    For  oranges  harvest  in  California  usrially  starts  in  early  November  oi^tlie  year 
shown  and  continues  into  November  of  the  following  year.    In  other  States  harvest  of  oran^a^ 
begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early  sianner.    Grapefruit  harvest,  for  the  California  Desert 
Valleys  and  for  all  other  States,  begins  in  the  fall  and  ends  by  early  sunmer.    Harvest  of  other 
California  grapefruit  extends  from  early  sumner  through  September  of  the  year  after  bloom, 
California  lemons  are  ha:^vested  from  November  throiigh  the  following  calepdar  year.  Florida 
limes  are  picked  mostly  from  April  through  December.    Florida  tangelos  are  harvested  larg©ly  Octo- 
ber through  Ajail.  For  some  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  quantities  unharvested  — 
or  harvested  but  not  utilized-en  account  of  eooncmio  conditions,  and  quantities  donated  to 
charity. 

1/   Net  content  of-  box    varies.    Approximate  averages  are  as  follows— Oranges:  California 
an3  Arizona,  77  lbs,}  Florida  and  other  States,  90  lbs.    Tangerines:  90  lbs.  Grapefruit: 
California  Desert  Valleys  and  Arizona,  65  lbs.;  other  California  areas,  68  lbs.;  Florida  and 
Texas,  80  lbs.    Lemons:  79  lbs.    Limes:  60  lbs.  Tangelos:  90  lbs. 

2/   Navel  and  Miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona,    Early  and  Midseason  varieties 
lifFlorida  and  Texas.    All  varieties  in  Louisiana.    For  all  States,  except  Florida,  includes 
small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/   Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USM 


COMDITION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS,  July  1  (New  Crop) 


Condition-Pe 

rcent 

Condition-Percent 

Crop  and  State 

1958 

i  1559 ; 

Crop  and  State 

Average : 

1959 

i  1959 

1940-1?  f : 

ORANGES : 

EARLY,  MIDSEASON  & 

NAVEL  VARIETIES  l/ 

TTl  ft 

:  62 

66 

i*3 

Calif . 

76 

72 

7^+  : 

Fla. 

66  ': 

68 

Teniple 

Tanfj  e  ri  ne  s 

•  7^ 

66 

Other 

72 

57 

55  : 

Texas 

52 

72 

77  • 

Ariz  • 

72 

62 

85  : 

TTla.  All 

65 

60 

52 

Ta. 

58 

61 

78  • 

67 

60 

57 

Total  Above 

63 

61 

k6 

Varieties 

-  - 

Texas 

kl 

67 

73 

VALENCIA  ORAITGES: 

Ik 

Az*iz  • 

7h 

7^ 

88 

Calif. 

79 

1      Pfl 1  I f  All 

80 

75 

71 

Fla. 

70 

57 

63  • 

»                                  V  • 

82 

67 

82 

Texas 

50 

68 

75  • 

79 

73 

66 

Ariz . 

•  71^ 

6lf 

87  . 

Total .  Valencia 

octx  Kjrx  cxj^cx  X  tlx  o 

:  57 

6k 

63 

ALL  ORANGES: 

Calif. 

78 

73 

ih  ; 

LEMONS: 

Fla. 

:  71 

57 

59  : 

Calif. 

75 

66 

75 

Texas 

52 

71 

76  : 

:  LIMES: 

Ariz. 

:  73 

63 

86  : 

Fla. 

75 

37 

57 

La. 

•  58 

61 

78  : 

:TANGELOS: 

Total,  All  Oranges 

~  "7? 

"5-6- 

-  -65 

Fla. 

60 

Season  begins  ^d.th  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year.    In  California  harvest  of  oranges  usvially  starts 
in  early  November  of  the  year  shown  and  continues  into  November  of  the  following 
year.    In  other  States  orange  harvest  begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early 
summer.  Grapefruit  harvest,  for  California  Desert  Valleys  and  for  other  States, 
begins  in  the  fall  and  ends  by  early  summer.    Harvest  of  other  California  grape- 
fruit extends  from  early  summer  through  September  of  the  year  after  bloom.  Cal- 
ifornia lemons  are  harvested  from  November  1  through  the  following  calendar  year. 
Florida  limes  are  picked  mostly  from  April  through  December.    Florida  tangeloe  are 
harvested  largely  from  October  through  April. 

l/Navel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona.    Early  and 
mid-season  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas.    All  varieties  in  Louisiana.    For  all 
States,  except  Florida,  includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  I959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


APRICOTS.  PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 


Crop  and  State 


Average 

_1^48-57  

Tons 


^Production  l/T]  _ 
1957  •  1958 


Indicated 

1959_  _ 
Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Presh  Basis 


APRICOTS: 

California 

Washington 

Utah 

United  States 
PLUMS: 

Michigan 

California 
United  States 
PRUNES: 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

California 
United  States 


190,300 
13,310 
_  5,370 
20B,98o 


167,000 
2/  lU,000 

 9^.^00 

190^00" 


90,000 

2/  lIj-,000 
 ^<-,000 

ioB,ooo 


220,000 
li^,000 

_  J^8oo 
239,'Boo 


6,130 

80,600 

"8^,730 


7,300 
2/  81^000 
B8^300" 


7,800 
61,000 
"65,^00 


8,000 
100,000 
idB,ooo 


20,880 
18,130 
52,020 

160,800 

^93,030 


22,200  19,300 
16,000  13,500 
3i^,ooo     ^  19,700 

Dried  Basis  3/ 
165,000  96,000 


,  "FresfTBasis 

U8i^,70Cr  292, 500 


20,000 
18,000 
40,500 

iS5z000 
it66, 000 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  condi- 
tions.  Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  1957-Apvicots,  Washington,  3,000;  Utah,  800;  Plums, 
Michigan,  650;  Prunes,  Oregon,  5, 000  (fresh  bajis);  1958-Apricots,  Washington,  400.   2/  Includes  excess 

cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tOQSJ:  1957 -Apricots,  Washington,  1,800;  Flums,  California,  3,000;  1S?8 -Apricots,  Wash- 
ington, 600.   ZJ  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  24  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


Crop  and  State  : 

Average  : 
1948-57  : 

1958  : 

1959 

:  Average  : 
:  19^8-57  : 

1958  ; 

Indicated 
1959 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

57 

20 

23 

9,110 

ll-,100 

FIGS: 

California 

Dried 

82 

87 

3/26,350 

3/23,200 

Not  dried 

11, 500 

11,000 

NECTARINES: 

California 

V76 

72 

83 

17,950 

2/3^,000 

OLIVES: 

California 

60 

78 

31 

i<-7,700 

70,000 

ALMONDS: 

California 

65 

35 

95 

Ul,280 

19,800 

72,000 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

6k 

59 

80 

7,270 

7,150 

9,000 

Washington 

59 

71 

636 

3^ 

360 

Itoited  States 

 ^31  " 

"59" 

 S-Q- 

7,90^ 

7,^90 

"9Z3Sb 

WALNUTS: 

California 

78 

78 

69 

66,820 

82,200 

63,000 

Oregon 

67 

82 

71 

6,690 

6,500 

5,^00 

United  States 

r  77 

 ^7B  - 

---6^: 

"73,510 

8B,700 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on 
tions.  In  1958  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  Olives,  California,  2, 
cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  Avocados,  Florida,  400;  Nectarines,  California,  3,000, 
4/  Snoti-time  average. 
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account  of  economic  condi- 
000,  2/  Includes  excess 
,  3/  Dried  basis. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CHEIRRIES 


Production  if 

State 

Sweet  varieties 

:  Average 

1957 

;  Indicated 

;  1948-57 

.  1958 

:  1959 

:  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York 

!  h,08o 

2,700 

6,100 

7,100 

Pennsylvania 

:  1,130 

1,000 

1,100 

800 

Ohio 

:  3^+7 

250 

300 

190 

Michigan  

:  8^510 

15,500 

13^.500 

 lU^iqo  _ 

_^_G£e  at_Lake  s__S  t  at  e  s 

19^.^50 

21,000 

 22,|90  _ 

Montana 

r  l,lH5"' 

~1,020 

1,9^0 

1,600 

Idaho 

:  2,590 

1,950 

2,750 

1,760 

Colorado 

:  597 

1,  ±UCJ 

620 

Utah 

:  3,37i^ 

if,  900 

4,800 

1,600 

Washington 

19, 200 

2/  15,800 

2/  18,500 

ill.  700 

Oregon 

21,880 

17,800 

25,300 

25,100 

7_We stern  States 

•30  790 

30,900 
73,590 

12,200 

^6^610 

1  "x  nnn 

 _ 

United  States 

93I6I3 

93,0^0 

8Tj.6io 

_  _80,57i) 

Sour  varieties 

New  York 

:           22, 5'5o 

22,100 

22,000 

24,000 

Pennsylvania  ! 

9,070 

9,300 

11,200 

10,300 

Ohio 

1,791 

1,650 

2,100 

1,400 

Michigan  : 

71,550 

89,000 

49,500 

88,000 

Wisconsin   

12_^500 

8^000 

 11,£00  _ 

_.5_Grreat_Lakes~States  j 

"119^891"' 

l3'+^550"' 

"  92_^8oo 

>  _  13^,200  . 

Montana  : 

302 

iiO0~ 

3T+b~ 

260 

Idaho 

802 

1,700 

1,560 

760 

Colorado  ; 

1,975 

1,550 

1,770 

1,500 

Utah  ! 

2,120 

2,400 

2,250 

950 

V7ashington 

2,190 

2,500 

1,900 

1,300 

Oregon  : 

3^050 

4,000 

3^300 

1^200 

_62W'estem_State£  j 

 10jL^39_  _ 

12^550 

11^120 

 1,270  _ 

UQited  States  : 

130^330 

"  ~l¥7^100" 

"103^.920"" 

iia,i7o  _ 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


2/  Includes  680  tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fniit  in  1957,  and 
320  tons  in  1958. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION;  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 
SUGAR  BEETS 

"  Yield  per  acre  :  ^Production 


State 


Acreage 


:  Harvested 

:    For  : 

:  Indi-: 

:  Indi- 

•.Average:  ^ 
:19i^8-57: 

: harvest : Average 

1958    :  cated: Average 

!  1958 

:  cated 

:    1959  : 19^^8-57 

:  1959  : 19^8- 57 

:  1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short     Short  short 

short 

short 

Ohio 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Mont. 
Idaho 
VJyo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif.  1/ 
Other  " 
States 


U.S. 


Acres  Acres 
16,900  21,900 
63,600  71i^00 
8,500  8,900 


58,200 
30, 300 

i^,500 
52, 600 

6,200 

51,^00 
75.300 
32,700 

119,200 
29,200 
2h, 500 
17,700 

171,800 


72,900 
37,600 

5,600 
61, 100 

8,100 

55,900 
87,000 
37,600 

lil-2,100 
31, 500 
3^^,400 
19,200 

188,100 


Acres  tons 
22,000" 
75,000 
8,200 

72,000 
38,000 

5,900 
62,000 

8,!+00 

56,000 
86,000 
38,000 

lUl,000 

31,000 

3^^,000 

19,000 
203,000 


12.7 
11.3 
10.1 

10.9 
10.6 
11.8 
14.1 
10.9 

13-3 
18.4 

13.7 
15.8 
15.2 
22.2 
21.9 
19.5 


tons 

■"TTTTi 
15.6 
13.1 

12.1 
12.3 
13.0 
14.8 
15.2 

15.0 
21.9 
15.9 
16.7 
13.6 
23.6 
27.1 
19.3 


15. 
14, 
11, 


13.0 
12.5 
13.5 
15.5 
16.0 


15.0 
21.0 
15.0 
16 


24, 
26, 
21, 


6,100     5,800     6,100  13.8 


17.2  15.7 


""21? 
718 

86 

636 
326 

53 
744 

70 

680 

1,387 
451 

1,881 
443 
551 
383 

3,364 

83 


tons 

309 
1,112 
117 

883 
464 

73 
902 
123 

839 
1,902 
596 
2,372 
429 
813 
521 
3,628 

100 


tons 
330 
1,088 
90 

936 
475 
80 
961 
134 

840 
1,806 
570 
2,326 
512 
816 
494 
4,364 

96 


768,600889,100  905,600    15.7         17.1     17.612,070   15,183  15,918 


TjT Relate s"*to  year  of  harvest."  Beginning  19527  includes  some  acreage  carried  over 
to^the  folloving  spring. 

SUGARCAME  FOR  SUGAR  AMD  SEED 


State 


Acreage 


Yield  £er  acre__     ^  ^Production 


:  Harvested: 

For  : 

Indi- : 

Indi- 

:Average 

:    ,  __Q  :harvest : 

Average : 

1958  ! 

cated  : 

Average 

1958  ! 

cated 

: 1948- 57 

: 

1959  : 

1948-57: 

1959  : 

1948-57 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

Short 

short 

short 

short 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

:  274.6 

239 

268 

20.8 

22.3 

23.0 

5,659 

5,325 

6,164 

:  38.2 

35.8 

48.3 

33.8 

37-9 

39.0 

1,282 

1,356 

1,884 

:  312.8 

274.8 

316.3 

22.4 

24.3 

25.4 

6,942 

6,681 

8,048 

Louisiana 
Florida 

U.S. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


POTATOES^  IRISH 


Seasonal 
group 

and 
State 


WINTER; 
Fla. 
Calif. 

Total 
E.  SPRING: 
Fla. -Hastings 

-Other 
Texas 

Total 
L.  SPRING; 
N.C. 

8W.E.Counties34 
Other  Counties^ 

S.C. 

6a. 

Ala. -Baldwin 

-Other 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Ariz. 
Calif,  y 

Total 
E. SUMMER; 
Mo. 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 

Va. -East. Shore 

-Norfolk 

-Other 
N.C. 
Ga. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Texas 
Calif,  k/ 

Total 
LATE  SUMMER; 
Mass. 
R.I. 

N.Y.-L.I. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 


Acreage  harvested  J.Yield_per_harv . 

19581  SSd>^jj^f^;i958 ; 

1/  ;  1959  1/  : 


Average 
19^9-57 


acre  : 
Indi- : 
cated: 
1959  : 


Production 


Average  o  , 
19U9_ 571 1958  l/ 


1,000    1,000  1,000 

acres    acres    acres  Cwt. 


Cvt.  Cwt. 


1,000 
cwt. 


1,000 
cwt . 


12.9  13-5 
13 _2l  _ 
26T3  5^.5 


12         160  96 
i^-3_  _155  _  I7i  _ 
26T3     15^2  14U.1 


150  2,055  1,296 
.lif5_  _  2,048  _  _3^6l5_ 


Indi 
cated 

i959_  _ 
1,000 
cwt. 

1,800 
_  2,OT'4- 
_  3,871 


17-0     25.5     21.5     160  155 
k.k       5. If       3.8     106  135 

_30  -3  _  _  j.5_  _  _7^  _ 

_31.2     25^8_  _l3^j.8"  150.2 


130  2,732  2/3,952 
120         hl5    2/  729 

120_  1^8  22 

'128^3   3,355  _  >j.703' 


2,795 
456 
__6o 
3,311 


li^.5 
11.8 
10.8 
3.0 
18.2 
12.1 
10.9 
1U.3 
11.0 

6.1 
11.1 

J+.8 
56.7 


15.9 
7.1 
6.5 
2.0 

17 

9 

8.5 
6.8 

k.e 

8.7 

9.6 
61.1 


13.2 

6.9 

6 

1.7 
12 
8.5 
9 
8 

7 

k.6 

8 

8 

k3 


12k 

73 
82 

59 
97 
h6 
ho 
50 
h2 
k9 
k3 
231 


129 
83 
75 
58 
130 
k6 
k5 
50 
k5 
61 
57 
185 


155.^  165.2  137*9' 


265_  238  _ 
.133^C  l^i-3 


115 

80 

90 

59 
120 

55 

50 

60 

52 

60 

65 
265 

.305_  . 
.163^5. 


1,785 
870 
875 
178 

1,801 
558 
h37 
708 
1^56 
302 
1^98 

1,124 
14,9^9 
2^ ,  5^0 


2,055 
590 
488 
116 

2,210 
451 
405 
425 
306 
281 
496 

3.,776 
l^^5i3_ 
2iuli2_ 


1,518 
552 
54o 
100 
1,440 
468 
450 
480 
364 
276 
520 
2,120 
.l3J2i 
.22,^53 


12.0 
1^.5 
6.5 
3.9 

20.4 

3.9 
8.3 

13.0 
3-7 
18.7 
18.2 
6.3 
9.2 
"12876" 


9 

3.3 

11 

2.9 
21 
2.3 
7 
9 

2.8 

13.7 
12 

11.4 
117.3 


9 

2.5 
10.5 
2.7 

20 

1.9 
6.5 
8.8 
2.4 

13 
12 
12 

"110.7" 


64 

53 
146 

98 
124 
100 

64 

63 

36 

57 

57 
l42 
264_ 
■  95.7" 


80 
107 
210 
140 
130 

85 

67 

80 

38 

65 

55 
155 
280  _ 
i2i.o 


75 
94 

185 
110 

125 
100 

65 

85 

38 

60 

65 
170 
3io_ 
"l23J) 


773 
247 

1,033 
383 

2,545 
395 
533 
820 

13^ 
1,056 
1,037 
867 
2,39it 
12,217 


720 
353 

2,310 
4o6 
2/2,730 
196 
469 
720 
106 
890 
660 

1,767 

.  1^^^9_ 


675 
235 

1,942 
297 

2,500 
190 
422 
748 

91 
780 
780 
2,040 

.13,615 


2.6 
1.4 

22.9 
26.6 

5.9 
9.0 
6.6 
5.7 

next  page 


2.1 
1.4 

12.5 
18 
h.3 
6.9 
2.8 
2 
6 


2.1 
1.4 


15- 
18 

3. 

6, 

3. 
1. 
7 


l43 
136 
198 
161 

133 
132 
111 
61 
96 


165 
175 
240 

225 
180 
l4o 
129 
94 
i4o 


160 
165 
245 
225 
175 
150 
135 
65 
125_ 


373 
185 
4,442 
4,177 
784 

1,171 
712 
346 
703 


346 
245 
3,000 
4,050 
774 
966 
361 
188 
840 


336 
231 
3,798 
4,050 
682 
960 
432 
98 
_  8TJ 


See  footnotes  on 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,USDA 
POTATOES,  IRISH  -  Continued 


Seasonal 
group 
and 
State 


L.  SUMMER  Cont. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Nebr . 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

Total 
FALL: 
tfeine 
N.H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
R.I. 
Conn. 

N.Y.-L.I.  5/ 

-Upstate 

Pa. 

8  Eastern -Fall 
Ohio 

Ind. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nehr . 

9  Central-Fall 
Mont. 

Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

9  Western-Fall 

Total 


U.  S. 


_  Acreage  harvested  i.Yield_per__harv.acre_:  ^Production  


1,000 
acres 

20.6 
5.1 
6.7 
3.3 
5.6 

ll<-.3 
k.9 
9.2 

10.3 
1.3 
17.5 
10.2 
12.6 


1,000 
acres 

20 
k.S 
5.2 
2.U 

12 

3.9 
10.5 
13.1 

3.2 
2k 

12.5 
11.5 


1,000 
acres 

20 
k.k 
5.1 
2.1 

11 
k 

9.6 
13 
2.7 

2h 

11.5 

10 


Cwt. 

126 
126 
91 
69 
71 
65 
80 

207 
219 
102 
256 
197 
267 


Cwt.  Cwt. 


Ih2 
170 
115 
85 
75 
65 
105 
215 
225 
170 
2i+0 
220 
285 


135 
160 
100 

68 
70 
60 
no 
200 
225 
170 

205 
285 


1,000 

cwt. 

2,579 
61^7 
6ol^ 
228 
392 
926 
381 

1,911 
2,262 
IkQ 
it,  501 
1,992 


1958  1/  : 

"  "iTooo" 

cwt. 

2,8U0 
816 
598 
20i|- 
352 
780 
1^10 
2,258 
2,9^*8 
3hk 
2/5,760 
2,750 


Indi- 
cated 

1919_  _ 
1,000 
cwt. 

2,700 
70k 

510 

lit3 
315 
660 
kkO 
1,920 
2,925 
^^59 
5,760 
2,358 


3,3^9  _  3,278  2,850 
]210T7~  183. B  _llo^9_  _ll8j.5_?^.f  _lS3 [5 133,052  _  11^,308"  J3;^C 


137.7 
3.2 
3.9 
5.5 
3.3 
7.8 

28. Ii. 

51.0 

19  ■0_ 
"'229~9 

15. 
6.0 

57.7 
35.0 
78.2 
8.2 
94.1 

11.7 
21^6_ 

"317 -9 
9~9"" 
149.8 
1^.8 
k3.6 

10.9 
1.6 
11^.8 
25.8 
16.3 


1^9 
2 

2.1 
k.7 

3.3 
6.7 

37 
39 
_kk.l 

28B.5 
■"13 
5.6 
1*6.5 
29 
81 
6 
105 

8.8 
_13'k 
30B.3 
9.1 
198 

5.6 
k5.9 

10 

1.6 

22 
28 
17 


lli-5 

1. 


1-9 
k.6 

3 

6.6 
30.5 
35 

k2.l 
"27075" 
"  lC6~ 
6 
kl 
28 
88 
5.5 

100 

8.5 
12^3 
309. 9l 
9'l 
204 
k.Q 
kl 
8 

1.3 

22 
27 


258 

159 
lk2 
152 
198 
176 
206 

163 
Ikk 

"20678" 
"1^7"  ' 
193 
119 
134 
106 

73 
112 
80 


250 
180 
175 
175 
225 
205 
250 
200 

_ 

22S'.0 
160  " 

177 
170 

145 
130 

90 
iko 

86 


Aug. 11 


ir 


_148-  i55_ 

117j.6~  l42_.0_ 
""134 
181 
130 
186 
152 
188 
224 
226 
235 


155 
210 
156 
230 

155 
220 
240 
250 
280 


35,390  37,250     Aug.  11 

507  360 

540  368 

837         822  " 

659  742 

1,361  1,374 

5,930  9,250 

8,222  7,800 

8,439  7,822 

"6I,B8T+  "65,588;  

"  2,24B  ~  ~2,080 

1,159  991 

6,732  7,905 

4,652  4,205 

8,313  10,530 

598  540 

10,572  14,700 
918  757 

_  3,218  j^77  

>3l,5oB  _  43^85  1_ 

1,410  1,326 

27,323  41,580 

619       874  " 

8,125  10,557 
1,641  1,550 

297  352 
3,342  5,280 
5,801  7,000 

_  3,795  ^  _4,j6£)  1_ 

-52,261  _  73*363  1  _ 

152,561  _l82;^3^  1  _ 

229,829 


17_^5_  _  _  _ 

_2IT^^_  337 .1  "334 . 7  _lB87o""  2171.6. 

905.2   93^.0  ~915~l'"  191-2- 
54Bl7i          1,39677  181.1 
 i^ii^I-O  l55j.8  ^65J29  

1/  Revued,  2/  Includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  or  not  marketed  because  of  low  prices  (diousand 
hundredweighi7:  Early  Spring,  Florida -Hastings  Area,  312;  Florida-Other,  83;  E.  Sum, .  Va. .  E.  S. ,  136;L.  Sum,,  Wash. ,  403. 
3/  North  Carolina -8  Northeastern  Counties-Beaufort.  Camden,  Carteret,  Currituck,  Hyde,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank  and 
Tyrrell.  Other  Counties -other  coastal  plain  counties.  4/  The  trop  in  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and  Orange 
Counties,  formerly  classified  as  Late  Spring,  is  in  the'Earlv  Summer  estimate.  5/  The  total  acreage  for  L.  L  in  1959  was 
disuiDuted  between  litSum.  and  Fall  CTopsrfn  proportion  to^ne  1956-58  •"">—■»"  o 


averagepercentages. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  19^9  Crop  Repoi-ting  Board^  kVB,  U5DA 


_PLANTED__ACREAGE^  POTATOES^  1958_AM)_1959 


Saasonal  group  and  State | 1958  l/| 

1959 

^Seasonal  group  and  State 

;i958  1/; 

1959 

1,000 

IjiOOO' 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

dwX  CO 

WINTER: 

LATE  SUr4MER  (ContM,) 

FlEo 

17o5 

12,5 

•  Vao 

U.7 

U.5 

Califs 

21  oO 

lUo3 

•  WoVa, 

12.0 

11,0 

Total  Winter 

26,8 

i  NcC. 

3-9 

li.O 

EARLY  SPRING: 

:  Idaho 

10«6 

9,7 

Fla«""Hast  infs 

!  bOXOo 

13  8 

13-2 

Other 

6.9 

ft 

JoO 

r  iManexo 

3.2 

2.7 

Texas 

.5 

:  Wash, 

2[i-0 

Total  EafTv  SnTinp 

25,8: 

'  Oreg, 

12.5 

11.5 

LATE  SPRING i 

!  Califo 

11,5 

10,0 

NoCo«*  8  N«  Eo  counties 

15  o9 

l3o2< 

Total  Late  Summer 

181^.6 

182.^ 

Other  counties 

7ol 

1  0-*- 

6c9 

jFAIX; 

7,5 

6,5 

!  'Maine 

1Ij9.0 

lli5.0 

Ga, 

2.0 

1.7 

:  K.H, 

2.0 

1,8 

Ala 0 "-Baldwin  area 

2O0O 

12.0 

r  Vto 

2.1 

1^9 

Other 

9«ii 

8o5 

Massi 

U.6 

MisSo 

9*0 

9,0 

5  R.Io 

3.3 

3«0 

Ark, 

8,5 

80O 

5    Conn 3 

6.7 

6*6 

La« 

7oO 

7oO 

:  NoYc-L.I. 

37=0 

30c5 

Oklao 

5oO 

U«8 

!  Upstate 

39.5 

35.0 

Texas 

8,0 

:  Pa« 

6 

1'-' 

Ii3-0 

Ariz© 

9,6 

8„0:      8  Eastern-Fall 

273  -Li 

Calif, 

61  ol 

U5oO:  Ohio 

lii.O 

Total  Late  Serine 

171.1 

138,6:  Ind, 

6,2 

6.1 

EARLY  SUMMER: 

■ 

!  Rich, 

li7,0 

U7.5 

Mo, 

9,0 

9,0:  Wis, 

29. 

28.5 

Kans© 

3,6 

2>7:  Minnc 

880O 

93  «0 

Del» 

lloO 

10 o5:  Iowa 

6^0 

5,5 

Md, 

2o9 

2,7:  N,D, 

108  oO 

103,0 

Va .—Eastern  Shore 

22.0 

20«0:  S<,D, 

9ol 

9,0 

Norfolk 

2,6 

1,9:  Nebr, 

IhoO 

12,7 

Other 

7,0 

lev 

6»5' 

t      9  Central-Fall 

321.8 

319.9 

NcC, 

9«0 

808 

:  Mont„ 

9.h 

Ga<, 

2o8 

2,U 

:  Idaho 

1  99»0 

205,0 

13«7 

13,0 

X  Wyo, 

5»8 

5,0 

Tenno 

12,0 

12,0 

!  Colo, 

h2o8 

Texas 

12.7 

12.0 

\  Utah 

10- 

8.5 

Calif, 

11  o9 

9oU 

5  Nev, 

1^7 

1.3 

Total  Early  Summer 

120,2 

110,9 

f  Wash, 

22-0 

22,0 

LATE  SUMMER: 

!  Oreg, 

28,0 

27.0 

Mass, 

2,1 

2,1 

t  Calif, 

17,0 

17.0 

R.I« 

l.h 

1,U' 

9  Western-Fall 

339o7 

338.5 

M  V      T  T 

i5o5 

Total  Fall 

95lcU 

929.8 

N.J, 

18,0 

180O 

Pa, 
Ohio 

6»9 

;    U,  S* 

l^h99,5  l,laUo2 

Ind, 

2o9 

1/   Revised 6 

nio 

2c0 

Mich, 

6,0 

Wis, 

2p„5 

26,5= 

mnn. 

Nebr, 

4 

^± 

Md, 

2oU 

2clj 

"-""80  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1959  Crop  Repoi-ting  Board,  AMS,  VSDA 

SWEETPOTATOES 


Acreage 

;          Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

•  Harvested 

For 

'Average | 
1949-57  ^ 

Indi- 

Indi- 

: Ave rage 
19^^9-57 

.  1950 

.harvest 
1959 

1958  ': 

cated 
1959 

'.Average 

.1949-;?  ( 

1958  ': 

cated 
1959 

•  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Uw  o . 

UwT< . 

cwt . 

cwt. 

cwt. 

N.J. 

15.8 

16.0 

16.0 

0 1 

on 

yo 

1,379 

1,440 
130 

l,44o 

Mo. 

:  2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

op 

Op 

139 

130 

Kans. 

1.0 

1,2 

liQ 

on 

90 

53 

108 

117 

"*•  *  1 

Md. 

5.2 

k.8 

k.Q 

J.UU 

XHU 

513 

672 

576 

Va. 

17.1 

19.1 

22.0 

|0 

fio 

Ac 
05 

1,332 

1,700 
2,325 

1,870 

N.C. 

^1.0 

Ox 

iP 

TO 

2,660 

2.170 

S.C. 

27.^ 

13.0 

12.0 

CO 

?3 

54 

1,386 

689 

648 

Ga. 

27.1 

11.0 

10  0 

kO 

40 

ti  c 

45 

1,137 

528 

450 

Fla. 

4.3 

1.6 

X  .  ^ 

HP 

45 

182 

72 

68 

Ky. 

6.0 

k.k 

PP 

300 

242 

235 

Term. 

1^.0 

8.0 

8.0 

c;k 
>4 

o^ 

I2 

708 

504 

496 

Ala. 

21.3 

13.0 

12.0 

PP 

lift 
'fO 

927 

715 

576 

Miss . 

25.1 

19.0 

20.0 

^+5 

48 

50 

1,146 
331 

912 

1,000 

285 

Ark. 

7.3 

5.0 

5.0 

h5 

54 

57 

270 

La. 

89.2 

81.0 

85.0 

55 

59 

57 

4,882 

4,779 

4,845 

Okla, 

:  2.9 

1.9 

1.9 

i^7 

62 

62 

133 

118 

118 

Texas 

30.0 

22.0 

2l|-.0 

44 

55 

65 

1,351 

1,210 

1,560 

Calif.  < 

11.7 

12.0 

13.0 

70 

85 

78 

817 

1,020 

17,5"3^  " 

1,014 

U.S.  ■ 

35279" 

25670 

~2737r 

55.5 

"  55.5 

~  "6i^.3" 

■  19,516" 

1775i8 

HOPS 


Acreage 

:       Yield  per  acre         :  Production 

State  . 

Average 
1948-57 

':  1958 

i  1959 

!  Average 
;  19ii8.57 

;  1958  " 

TQCQ  ! Average! 
;i948-57; 

1958  ': 

1959 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Poxonds 

Pounds 

1,000 
Pounds  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

Idaho 
Wash . 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

1,447 
13,880 
:  9,920 
7,490 

3,500 
19,000 
5,000 

5,900 

^,500 
18,600 
5,300 
5,800 

1>846 
1,670 
1,150 
1,510 

1,620 
1,490 
1,080 
1,530 

1,900  2,755 
1,570  23,193 
1,200  11,110 
1,600  11,421 

5,670 
28,310 
5,400 
9,027 

6,650 
29,202 
6,360 
9,280 

U.S. 

•  32,737 

33,400 

33,200 

1,490 

1,449 

1,551  48,478 

48,407 

51,492 
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CROP  PRODUCTIOW,  July  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


mm  PRODUCED  PER  MIIK  COW  MD  PERCENT  OF  MIUC  COWS 
MEIXED  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


l?^i^^_JP^2^H^£'^_P£^_^i-4i~£°2i  P%cent  of_mllJc~cows_milke^^ 


State 
and 
division 


July  1,  av. 
I9U8-57 


Jxily  1, 
1958 


July  1, 
1959 


July  1, 
19U8-57 


av. 


July  1, 
1958 


July  1, 
1959 


Maine 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
XI.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

N.  Atl. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mch. 
Wis. 

E.N. Cent 
Minn, 
lova 
Mb. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
W.N. Cent 

m. 

Va. 

W.Va.  : 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 

Qa. 

S.Atl. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
lA. 
Okla. 

Texas 

S.Cent. 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash . 
Greg. 
Calif. 

West. 

U.  S. 


Pounds 
22.1 
21.5 
22.0 

22.3 
21.6 

25.3 
22.8 

22T4 

21.3 
21.4 
25.2 

25j,6 

""2^.1  " 
22.0 
16.7 
21.4 
19.2 
20.3 
17.9 
"  ~  20Ti4H 


19.4 
17.4 
16.4 

15.7 
12.8 
11_^0 
13M 


Pounds 
25.4 
26.8 
25.8 
2h.9 
25.1 
28.5 
24.3 

_  24^4__ 

_  15-91 
25T8~ 
23.2 
22.9 
28.1 
28.3 
2f:85 

'  "27.2  ■ 
25.5 
18.5 
23.3 
22.8 

22.5 

>  19j.l 
23.33 


Pounds 
2ik9 
25.0 
24.3 

25.3 
25.0 
28.5 
25.2 

25.9 
"  2^3!+ 
"  2476" 
24.0 
24.1 
27.2 

_  27. 7_ 
2(d740 

"  ""2^.  5  " 
25.5 
18.2 
24.3 
21.6 
22.1 

-  19.4 
23T4O 


Percent 

82.9 
82.0 

86.9 
82.0 

80.5 
86.0 
80.7 
83.1 
■  "83.7  " 
'  79-H" 
78.4 
75.1 
86.3 
89.1 
'  "8^.3  ■ 
-8670" 

75.9 
69.7 
76.2 
71.8 
75.1 
70.6 
"  ""7^.0  ' 


21.0 
19.7 
17.8 
17.0 
13-4 
13.2 
16782 


22.3 
19.6 
18.2 
18.0 
13.8 
12.1 
1776? 


"75.0 
71.6 
73.2 
72.8 
68.2 
59.9 
"69.7 


Percent 
i53.^ 
83.6 
88.0 
78.8 

82.9 
86.0 
81.2 
82.3 

~  ^3l8l 

~  H3.I 
79.3 
76.9 
84.7 

_  89j:q_ 
85. 2 

"  738.2  " 
79.0 
71.5 
77.7 
77-5 
74.6 
70.6 

~  ^76" 


Percent 

"83:9" 
84.4 

84.7 
81.9 
79.9 
86.6 

80.7 
83.0 

79.4 
79.4 
78.2 
85.3 
88.1 
~  5474" 
■  "8^.^  ■ 
77.8 

71.5 
76.8 
75.2 
73.8 
_  70^6 
78.1"" 


75.5 
71.9 
73.2 

73.3 
66.0 
62.4 
71T3" 


15.7 
13.9 
10.4 

9.3 
11.4 

7.9 
13.1 
10.0 

i27o¥ 


2176- 

24.3 

22.2 

20.5 

23.5 

24.4 

23.0 

24. 2_ 

23^22 

20701 


17.2 

16.3 
9.5 
9.8 

12.7 
8.3 

15.4 

11.9 
1378B 


17.3 
15.7 
10.1 

10.5 
14.6 
8.5 
15.3 

12.0 

14739 


70.2 
70.9 
58.7 
60.2 
61.0 
47.2 
62.5 
57.3 
'62.7 


3978' 
72.1 
52.6 
63.4 
62.8 

51.9 
67.0 

55.9 
^47i" 


78.1" 
72.8 

71.5 
73.0 
66.6 
57.2 
73"0" 


22.9 
26.2 
23.9 
21.5 
24.2 

26.1 

24.8 

28.4 

25188 

22.55 


21.9 
26.3 
24.2 

M 

26.1 
24.0 

29.5 

26725 

22.73 


i 


'¥.0 
.2 
74.1 

m 

80.5 
■79.9 


70.1 
68.9 
53.9 
60.4 
64.6 
56.6 
65.9 
54.6 
^3^8" 


3.8 
3.1 
72.3 
74.4 
77.4 

81.9 

83.7 

82_^3 

Ho_^5" 

78.0' 


74.4 

lU 

82.9 
84.0 

83. 8_  _ 

"  Hi79 

I  T^Jl  I 

others 

2/  Averagei 


l/Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  represent  combined  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters 
represent  crop  reporters  only.  Regionat  averages  Include  leas  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately, 
represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (In  milk  or  dry). 
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Crop  Reporting  Board,  USDA 

june_egg_peo;duction  

"  Eggs  per""    :    "  Total  eggs  produced  

100  layers  t^During  "^xme"  '"v;~«^nT-June  incl6_ 
195^8":"  T959iri9^  T  "19^  IC^M  I  I  1^23  _ 
Nuiber^Number  MillIons""ldlions  Ilillions  Trillions 


state 
and 
__division 

Maine 
NoHo 
Vt, 
Mass, 

R.I» 

Conn» 
NoY. 
N.J. 
Pae 
N,Atlo 
Ohio 
Indo 

ni, 

Mich, 

WiSe 

EoNoCent, 
Minn, 
Iowa 

Moo 

N,Dako 
SoDaka 
Nebr« 
Kanse 

WoNoCento 
Delo 
Md. 
Va, 
WoVa, 
N,C. 
S.C, 
Gao 
Flao 

SoAtlo 

Kyo 

Tenn. 

Alao 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Lao 

Okla. 

Texas 

S.Cent. 
Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.MeXe 

Ariz. 

Utah 

NeVo 

Wash, 

Oreg, 

Calif, 

West, 

U^S. 


^uM)er''of  layers''onr 
_hand  during  June  _i 

Thousands  Thousands 
278211 


km 

796 
3,260 
38U 

7>9hh 
11,786 
l6;i8U 

E8l6^r 

10,, ^CB" 
10,91U 
13,761 
7j6ii9 
10,836 

^3X708" 
16,212" 
21,666 
10,088 
2,711 
6,700 

7I7S 
13^752" 
610 
1,9U6 
3,963 
1,98U 
8,912 
2,760 
6,La8 
31153_ 
^9*7116 
"^3^2- 
U,882 


2,089 
3,990 
llj,698 
39^^0~ 
"1,116"' 
1,310 
299 

!i82 
1,689 
93 
U,2h8 
2,580 
21,37U 


1,900 

68U 

3,259 

368 

2,983 

7,378 
n  l56 

15,?9U 

I^6Ii6" 

10,878'" 
10;539 
13,59U 
7,730 
10,U6u 
"5^20^: 

21,962 
9,982 
2,U96 
6,856 

72j,796__ 

1,919 
U,U38 
1,812 
9,568 
3,370 
7,222 
3^186 

U,998 
?,093 
^^95U 
U,068 
3,702 
1,662 
3,9UO 
12^213 
,  Ii0j,8l0_ 
1,110 
1,300 
286 

556 
1,713 

98 

2,69U 
21,32U 


1,79U 
1,701 
1,73U 
1,758 
1,698 
llph 
1  887 
1 J31 


j.,680 
1,728 
1,776 
1,73U 

1,726 

_1^8l8  i;6l8 

1^778"  1,78'H  " 

■'l,7"H2~  1,833 

i'8i5  I'yQji 

1,818  l,8U8 

1,728  1,806 

_1^812  1,920 

1,878  1,^90 

1,920  1,908 

1,800  1,79U 

i^no  1,8^7 

i,eue  i,8li8 

li^6  1,861 

li85U_  1,860 

■■l^8?0_  1  JtI  I 

■"l,6'56  1,692 


1,752 
1,719 
1,770 
1,722 
1,650 
1,698 
>lj.788  i;687 
lj_7l8_  1,786 
^1,6^2  i,6ia 


1,722 
1,770 
1,8U2 

1,79U 
1,701 

1.:" 


1,578 
l,67h 
1,509 
1,686 
1,U76 
1,716 


1,632 
U6 
20 


1,7U6 
1,62 


1,716 

i,55U 

1,7U9 
_  i;686 

1^657  1,678 
"1,800""  1,812 


_lji7l3 


"  35^258"  "  i^m" 

~2FOj_705;  l28l^360l 


1,85U 
1,881 
1,82U 
l,73h 
1,818 
1,830 
1,635 
1,875 
1,926 

1^.905 


1,902 
1,857 
1,752 
1,782 
1,85U 

1,680 
1,968 
1^878 


"lj_8H9"  1,930 
11^72^1 1,82l 


lU 
58 

20U 
29U 

"F6^' 
"T8B" 

198 
250 
132 
196 
"  96U  • 

182 
U8 
12u 

lUU 
1,3"79  ■ 

"10 
3h 
68 
35 

153 
U6 

'11 

""89 
77 
76 
53 
58 
31 
68 
200 

"552 
"20 
2h 
6 
26 
11 
■  9 
31 
2 
80 
50 
U07 
"  Z6S 


51 
32 

12 
57 
6 

52 

198 


329 
22U 
89 
367 
U2 

33Z 
907 
.211 


287  l,8iU 
"  "83^  "  ^,^20 
-  "199"  "  T,T79 
195  1,27U 
251  1,563 
llO  837 
201  1,256 
"  "986 '  "  5,109 
""2B7""  2,082 
hi 9  2,75U 
179  1,103 
U6  307 
127  798 
160  1,038 
ili5  925 
""  "9,007 
""6E 
210 
U20 
201 
9U1 
282 
672 
3U3 
1,135 

-535 
h78 
U67 
32U 
333 
195 
h30 
1,205 
3,967 
"  T31 
159 
36 

187 
10 
502 
317 


-1-^363^ 
10 
33 

I 

172 
57 

129 
60 

■"57^: 

"82 
83 
86 
66 
6U 
29 
69 
207 

"  "6l6_ 
20 
25 
5 
26 
10 
10 

33 
2 

90 

51 


hl7  2,Ull 
"  "^9"  "  11,032 
Z5I1I2I  131,171  _  J3^0£3_  - 


332 
227 
86 
369 

IP 
350 

889 
1,212 
lj888 

3^3261 : 

1,292 
1^271 
1^628 
878 
_1^296  . 

-6^365_  . 
2,dll2 
2,890 
1,138 
292 
85U 
1,062 

_9l2l8_ . 
62 
216 
501 
209 

-3aS3_ 

5Itii 
527 
52U 
365 
U03 
18U 

U50 
.  _lu3iO. 
.  _k,327_ 
131 
166 

37 
161 
62 

^? 
20U 

12 

5U7 

323 

.  _2^5i8_ 

Ui2hli 
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